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SOME  PRELIMINARY  RESULTS  OF  A  SURVEY  OF  INCOME  AND 
CONSUMPTION  PATTERNS  IN  A  SAMPLE  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  BARBADOS 

By 

K.  H.  Straw 
INTRODUCTION 

A  survey  of  the  patterns  of  income  and  consumption  in  a  sample 
of  households  in  four  areas  of  Barbados  has  been  recently  carried  out. 
The  main  part  of  the  statistical  processing  of  the  questionnaires  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Ottawa 
and  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  any  of  the  detailed 
information  collected  in  the  survey  is  available. 

On  the  completion  of  the  field  work  and  editing  of  the  question¬ 
naires  in  Barbados  a  small  amount  of  data,  chiefly  totals  and  sub¬ 
totals  under  the  various  main  headings  of  income  and  consumption, 
was  extracted  from  the  questionnaires  and  it  was  considered  desir¬ 
able  to  present  this  factual  information  as  soon  as  possible.  It  must 

be  emphasized  that  these  results  are  only  preliminary  and  that  some 

changes  will  almost  certainly  occur  in  the  figures  presented  when  the 
statistical  processing  is  finished  and  the  final  results  of  the  survey 
become  known.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  considered  that  any  differ¬ 
ences  of  fundamental  significance  in  the  orders  of  magnitude  of  the 
totals  under  the  various  main  categories  will  emerge  when  the  more 
detailed  analysis  is  completed. 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  BARBADIAN  ECONOAFY 

With  a  population  of  193,000  at  the  time  of  the  last  Census  in 
1946  and  with  nearly  1,300  persons  to  the  square  mile  at  the  present 
time,  Barbados  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  territories  of  the 
world.  Between  1844  and  1891  the  population  grew  from  122,000  to 
182,000.  After  1891  there  was  a  substantial  decline  to  1911,  and  an 
even  heavier  decline  to  1921,  when  the  population  was  156,000.  The 
decrease  over  this  20-year  period  was  due  to  migration  on  a  large 
scale.  Between  the  Census  of  1921  and  the  next  one  taken  in  1946 
the  population  increased  by  some  36,000,  and  this  rapid  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  appears  to  have  continued  during  the  period  since  the  1946 
census.  At  December  31st  1951  the  estimated  population  was  215,000, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  some  22,000*  since  1946.  The  net  loss  of 

a  This  figure  may  be  too  high  if  inaccuracies  in  the  intercensai  estimates 
reported  in  the  1946  Census,  page  X,  have  continued. 
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population  by  migration  between  1921  and  1946  amounted  to  only 
2,100  persons  in  the  25  years,  a  very  small  loss  compared  with  the 
earlier  losses  which  were  at  an  average  rate  of  over  2,400  per 
annum  (4). 

Three  main  racial  groups — white,  black  and  mixed — constitute 
the  population.  The  number  of  whites  in  the  island  as  shown  by  the 
Census  figures  remained  almost  stationary  at  around  16,000  from 
1851  until  1891.  Since  the  latter  date  a  fall  in  numbers  has  been 
found  at  every  census.  In  1946  the  whites  totalled  about  9,800. 
Over  the  whole  of  the  last  100  years  the  whites  have  formed  a  declin¬ 
ing  proportion  of  the  total  population — Table  1.  Sirfce  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  mixed  group — this  group  includes  all  mix¬ 
tures  of  African  and  European  or  African  and  Asiatic  races,  but  not 
inter-mixtures  of  European  races — has  also  formed  a  decreasing  part 
of  the  population  of  Barbados.  Despite  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  whites  their  proportion  of  the  total  population  has  been,  and  still 
is,  higher  than  in  any  other  British  West  Indian  territory. 

The  gainfully  occupied  population  in  1946  amounted  to  91,000  of 
whom  50,000  were  males  and  41,000  females. 

Some  28%  of  the  working  population  in  1946  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  20%  in  manufacture  and  repair  and  16%  (mainly 
females)  in  domestic  service  (Table  2). 


TABLE  1.  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  RACE  1851—1946. 

Numbers 


Census 

Year 

Total 

White 

Black 

Asiatiq 

Mixed 

N.  S. 

1851 

135,939 

15,824 

90,056 

30,059 

1861 

152,727 

16,594 

100,005 

— 

36,128 

1871 

162,042 

16,560 

105,904 

— 

39,578 

1881 

171,860 

16,054 

113,302 

— 

42,504 

1891 

182,867 

16,050 

122;797 

— 

44,020 

1911 

172,337 

12,297 

118,445 

— 

41,595 

1921 

156,774 

10,748 

111,760 

— 

34,266 

_ 

1946 

192,800 

9,839 

148,923 

136 

33,828 

74 

Proportion  Per  Cent 

1851 

■iM 

11.64 

66.25 

22.11 

1861 

10.87 

65.48 

— 

23.65 

1871 

10.22 

65.36 

_ 

24.42 

_ 

1881 

9.20 

66.04 

— 

24.76 

1891 

8.78 

67.15 

— 

1911 

100.00 

7.14 

68.73 

— 

24.13 

_ 

1921 

100.00 

6.85 

71.29 

— 

21.86 

_ 

1946 

100.00 

5.11 

77.27 

0.07 

17.55 

— 
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TABLE  2.  WORKING  POPULATION  IN  INDUSTRY  GROUPS  1946. 


Percentages 


INDUSTRY  GROUP 

TOTAL 

MALES 

FEMALES  ' 

Agriculture 

27.63 

27.83 

27.40 

Quarrying 

0.45 

0.79 

0.04 

Fishing 

1.63 

2.99 

0.00 

Forestry 

0.06 

0.12 

— 

Manufacture  &  Repair 

20.03 

21.89 

17.81 

Construction 

8.65 

15.22 

0.79 

Transport  &  Communication 

3.52 

6.27 

0.23 

Trade  &  Finance 

13.56 

10.65 

17.04 

Recreational  &  Professional  Services 

3.16 

2.69 

3.71 

Public  Services 

3.23 

5.22 

0.85 

Personal  Service  (exc.  Domestic) 

1.96 

0.96 

3.14 

Domestic  Service 

15.57 

4.46 

28.86 

Ill-Defined  Industry 

0.55 

0.91 

0.13 

Total  Oainfjilly  Occupied 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  activity  in  agriculture  is  dominated  by  sugar  planting  in 
which  22,500  persons  were  engaged  in  1946,  compared  with  2,350  in 
mixed  farming  and  350  in  all  other  branches.  A  further  15,000  small 
cultivators  were  gainfully  employed  in  other  industries  and  only 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  a  subsidiary  capacity.  In  addition  some 
5,500  persons  shown  in  the  not  gainfully  occupied  class  were  carrying 
on  some  kind  of  farming. 

The  group  “manufacture  and  repair”  covers  only  a  narrow  range 
of  activities.  The  largest  is  that  of  textiles  and  apparel  with  9,400 
persons,  and  this  group  is  dominated  by  dressmaking  and  millinery. 
Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  activity  are 
females.  Sugar  milling,  the  second  largest  employer  of  labour  in 
manufacture,  with  some  2,600  workers,  is  predominantly  a  male  in¬ 
dustry  and  is  for  males  the  most  important  industry  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  repair  group.  Other  less  important  activities  in  this 
group  are  metals,  machinery  and  vehicles;  food  manufacture,  and 
wood-working. 

From  the  economic  aspect  Barbados  is  in  many  respects  unique. 
It  is  often  thought  of  and  referred  to  as  an  “under-developed”  country, 
mainly,  it  would  appear,  because  it  has  few  manufacturing  industries 
or  minerals  and  because  people  have  low  incomes  by  the  standards 
of  Europe  or  North  America.  Unless  oil  is  discovered  in  commercial 
quantities,  Barbados  has  virtually  no  untapped  natural  resources 
which  could  be  developed  by  the  application  of  capital,  except  perhaps 
its  attractions  as  a  tourist  resort.  The  land  is  fully  developed  with 
a  valuable  sugar  crop  and  although  technical  developments  will 
probably  result  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rise  in  sugar  output,  no 
striking  increase  in  production  is  likely.  The  community  is  well 
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ordered  and  life  is  based  on  accepted  traditions  and  patterns  of  long 
standing.  Barbados  cannot  be  compared  with  the  under-developed 
countries  of  Africa  or  the  East.  Its  available  natural  resources  are 
well-developed  and  there  is  no  urgent  demand  for  capital  equipment 
to  expand  primary  production,  though  there  appear  to  be  considerable 
possibilities  for  the  more  intensive  production  of  dairy  products  and 
vegetables. 

Yet  Barbados  in  the  normally  accepted  terminology  is  not  a  devel¬ 
oped  country.  It  has  plenty  of  spare  labour  resources,  which,  compared 
with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean  territories,  is  of  a  high  stan¬ 
dard,  the  people  being  proud,  dour,  steady  and  not  easily  excited. 
But  a  growing  population  does  not  of  itself  provide  sufficient  driving 
force  to  increase  economic  activity.  The  financial  mechanism  neces¬ 
sary  for  increasing  wealth  on  a  scale  to  match  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion  is  lacking.  Savings  made  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  tend  to 
go  overseas;  the  currency  operates  without  any  particular  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  island;  interest  rates  and  credit  policy  are  decided 
elsewhere.  Even  if  a  satisfactory  financial  mechanism  did  exist  it 
would  be  far  from  a  simple  matter  for  people  with  savings  to  find 
remunerative  outlets  in  the  island  on  a  scale  which  would  offer  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  the  provision  of  adequate  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  growing  labour  force. 

In  1942  the  National  Income  of  Barbados  was  calculated  to  be 
$26.5m»  and  the  income  per  head  at  $130  (2).  In  1949  the  respec¬ 
tive  figures  were  $49.61m  and  $240  (6).  The  island  has  a  one  crop 
economy  being  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  pro¬ 
ducts  therefrom.  Over  the  period  from  1936-1951,  sugar,  rum  and 
molasses  accounted  for  at  least  95%  of  the  total  value  of  exports  of 
domestic  produce  in  every  year.  The  output  of  sugar  in  1950  was 
over  158,000  tons — a  level  of  output  never  previously  achieved — and 
in  1951  the  record  of  1950  was  surpassed  by  nearly  30,000  tons.  In 
1952  the  crop  amounted  to  167,875  tons.  In  addition  the  provision 
of  a  guaranteed  market  and  high,  guaranteed  prices  for  the  crop  has 
led  to  high  export  earnings — Table  3’’. 

Further,  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  the  island.  In  the  seven  years 
from  1946  to  1952  it  was  found  possible  to  import  goods  worth  more 

a$  (B.W.I.)  =  4/2d 

bOne  of  the  main  problems  of  Barbados  is  illustrated  by  the  data  in 
Table  3.  The  figures  for  1948  provide  a  good  example  of  the  effect  of 
a  bad  year  on  export  earnings,  indicating  the  great  weakness  of  an 
economy  based  on  a  crop  which  is  vulnerable  to  natural  factors  such  as 
variations  in  rainfall.  In  such  a  year  the  amount  of  employment  avail¬ 
able  declines  and  government  revenue  may  fall,  creating  a  difficult  fiscal 
situation. 
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TABLE  3.  SUGAR  OUTPUT  AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR 
AND  PRODUCTS  THEJREFROM. 

1926-1952 


YEAR 

Output  of 
Sugar 

’000  tons 

Value  of  Elx- 
ports  of  Sugar 
&  Products 
therefrom 
$  000s 

Sugar  Out¬ 
put  per 
Capita 
Tons 

Value  of  Ex¬ 
ports  of  Sugar 
&  Products 
therefrom 
Per  Capita 
$ 

1926-30 

81 

4,865 

.51 

31 

1931-35 

95 

5,257 

.58 

32 

1936-40 

124 

7,043 

.71 

40 

1941-45 

113 

9,144 

.62 

50 

1946 

134 

13,598 

.69 

71 

1947 

111 

16,181 

.56 

81 

1948 

78 

12,624 

.39 

62 

1949 

153 

20,198 

74 

98 

1950 

158 

23,952 

.75 

113 

1951 

187 

29,760 

.87 

138 

1952 

168 

33,223 

.76 

151 

than  B.W.I.  $80  million  in  excess  of  the  value  received  for  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce.  There  are  no  precise  figures  available  to 
account  for  all  the  sources  of  external  income  which  have  made  this 
situation  possible  (1).  The  significance  for  our  present  purposes  is 
the  contribution  these  sources  make  to  purchasing  power  and  the 
resultant  increase  in  consumption. 

Thus,  the  survey  of  income  and  consumption  was  carried  out 
during  what  may  well  prove  to  have  been  a  period  of  more  than 
average  prosperity. 

The  nature  of  the  Barbadian  sugar  economy  gives  rise  to  two 
distinct  periods  of  economic  activity  called  locally,  “Hard  Times”  and 
Crop.  The  crop  season  lasts  roughly  for  about  18-20  weeks  between 
January  and  June  when  the  cane  is  cut  and  processed  in  the  factories 
to  produce  sugar,  molasses  and  rum.  The  rest  of  the  year  consti¬ 
tutes  hard  times  during  which  local  food  crops  are  planted,  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  applied  to  sugar  cane,  and  the  land  is  weeded.  In  October 
and  November  sugar  cane  is  planted,  to  be  cut  in  15  months  time, 
and  between  October  and  December  the  local  food  crops  are  reaped. 

There  is  a  substantial  variation  between  the  two  seasons  in  the 
amount  of  employment  available  in  the  sugar  industry,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  more  marked  in  the  factories  than  on  the  estates.  All 
the  facts  necessary  to  provide  any  exact  measurement  of  this  varia¬ 
tion  are  not  known,  but  certain  data  published  by  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment  (5)  provide  a  useful  guide  to  the  general  pattern — Tables  4 
and  5.  The  numbers  employed  on  the  estates  from  which  returns 
were  received  varied  between  the  low  point  of  9,700  in  September 
1950  (hard  times)  and  13,200  at  the  height  of  the  crop  in  April  1951 


TABLE  4.  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  EACH 
MONTH  DURING  THE  LAST  HALF  OF  1950  AND  THE  FIRST  HALF 


I 
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In  the  sugar  factories  the  numbers  employed  increased  by  about 
120%  between  the  lowest  point  of  activity  in  October  and  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  March, 

An  effort  is  made  during  hard  times,  especially  on  the  estates, 
to  spread  the  available  work  among  as  many  as  possible,  but  even 
for  those  workers  employed  regularly  for  most  of  the  year  the 
seasonal  variation  of  activity  in  the  sugar  industry  gives  rise  to  large 
fluctuations  in  their  earnings.  Men  on  the  sugar  estates,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  receive  on  the  average  twice  as  much  over  part  of  the 
crop  period  as  they  do  at  the  low  points  in  hard  times,  while  in  the 
factories  average  weekly  earnings  may  be  nearly  three  times  as 
much  in  April  as  in  November — Tables  6  &  7. 

Further,  the  amount  of  employment  and  the  earnings  of  many 
other  workers,  both  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  the  sugar 
industry,  such  as  truck  drivers,  porters,  carters,  stevedores  and  light¬ 
ermen,  are  also  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations  between  the  two 
seasons. 

Thus  to  obtain  an  average  picture  of  income  and  consumption 
patterns  it  was  considered  necessary  to  undertake  two  surveys,  one 
in  each  of  these  two  seasons. 

THE  FIELD  SURVEYS 

Preparations  for  the  project  were  begun  in  Jamaica  towards  the 
end  of  February  1951;  preparatory  work  was  continued  in  Barbados 
from  May  until  October.  The  Government  of  Barbados  requested 
that  while  the  field  work  was  being  done,  information  should  be 
collected  to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  Index  of  Retail  Prices.  The  ex¬ 
isting  Cost  of  Living  Index  had  been  in  operation  since  1939  and  its 
basis  was  a  series  of  weights,  originally  adjusted  annually,  calculated 
from  the  amounts  of  certain  commodities  imported  each  year  and 
from  certain  statistics  of  home  production.  No  family  budgets 
satisfactory  for  the  calculation  of  a  series  of  weights  had  ever  been 
collected  in  Barbados.  The  questionnaire  and  field  work  were 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  this  information  required  by  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  collected  with  that  required  for  our  own  research 
purposes.  In  effect,  it  meant  a  more  detailed  questionnaire,  consid¬ 
erably  greater  difficulties  with  enumeration,  and  involved  more  time 
on  field  work  than  had  been  intended.  On  the  other  hand  a  large 
amount  of  assistance  in  many  forms  was  received  from  Government, 
including  an  arrangement  whereby  a  part  of  the  statistical  process¬ 
ing  of  the  questionnaires  was  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  Ottawa,  and  the  scope  of  the  research  was  widened. 

The  questionnaire  was  prepared  in  the  light  of  local  conditions; 
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and  volunteers  to  act  as  enumerators  were  called  for  from  among 
elementary  school  teachers.  Forty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
teachers  who  volunteered  were  selected,  almost  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  their  proximity  to  the  four  areas  in  which  it  had  been  decided 
to  carry  out  the  survey.  These  volunteer  enumerators  were  given 
a  small  amount  of  training,  but  for  reasons  of  finance  and  time  in¬ 
volved,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  through  a  pilot  survey  prior  to 
beginning  the-full-scale  field  work.  A  systematic  sample  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  households  in  each  of  the  four  selected  areas  was  taken 
from  the  newly  compiled  electoral  roll“. 

The  field  work  began  in  October  1951  and  was  completed  by  the 
end  of  June  1952,  covering  part  of  one  “hard  times”  period  and  a  crop 
season.  Each  enumerator  had  approximately  twenty  households  to 
coyer  in  each  survey.  The  work  entailed  the  enumerator  visiting 
the  sample  householder  with  the  questionnaire  and  going  through 
the  latter,  item  by  item  with  the  householder.  Almost  all  the  field 
work  was  done  after  school  hours  and  at  week-ends.  The  enumera¬ 
tors  were  paid  travelling  expenses,  costs  of  stationery  and  in  some 
cases,  small  amounts  to  cover  miscellaneous  items.  On  completion 
of  the  field  work  a  small  honorarium  was  paid  to  all  those  teachers 
who  had  completed  their  voluntary  task  satisfactorily. 

The  questions  asked  covered  the  following  broad  categories  ;- 

1) .  The  composition  of  the  household,  the  occupations  of  its 

members,  and  their  incomes,  in  the  week  prior  to  the  visit  of 
the  enumerator. 

2) .  Housing  conditions,  and  the  household  expenditure  on  hous¬ 

ing,  fuel  and  light,  and  other  household  expenses  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

3) .  The  household  expenditure  in  the  week  prior  to  the  visit  of 

the  enumerator  on  food;  clothing;  furniture  and  household 
equipment;  ’  and  miscellaneous  items.  Included  under  the 
latter  group  was  expenditure  on  such  items  as  medical  care, 
personal  care,  recreation  and  transport. 

4) .  In  the  first  survey  only  certain  other  information  was  sought 

on  estimates  of  the  previous  year’s  income  of  the  household, 
the  amount  of  clothing  and  furniture  and  household  equip¬ 
ment  owned  and  purchased  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

a  The  first  election  based  on  adult  suffrage  took  place  in  Barbados  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  1951.  By  the  end  of  August  in  that  year  an  Electoral  Roll  was 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and  this  served  as  an  adequate  frame, 
from  which  the  number  of  dwellings  and  their  occupants,  aged  21  and 
over,  could  be  obtained.  To  have  a  newly  compiled  frame  from  which  an 
accurate  sample  could  be  taken  was  a  considerable  stroke  of  luck.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  field-work,  sampling  procedure,  etc.,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  later  date. 
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In  addition,  a  special  household  clothing  investigation  form  was 
prepared.  Each  enumerator  was  instructed  to  try  to  get  5  of  the 
20  (approximately)  householders  on  his  sample  list  to  keep  a  record 
of  their  household’s  expenditure  on  clothing  over  a  period  of  four 
months — November  and  December  1951  and  January  and  February 
1952.  One  dollar  was  paid  by  the  Government  of  Barbados  to  all 
householders  who  kept  the  record  satisfactorily. 

One  important  factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  relates  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  household.  The  family  in  Barbados,  over  a  sizeable 
part  of  the  population,  is  a  much  looser  concept  than  in  normal 
western  parlance.  Four  broad  types  of  domestic  groups  have  been 
distinguished  in  Jamaica  and  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the 
Caribbean  (7) 

(a)  The  Christian  Family  based  on  marriage  and  a  patriarchal 
order  approximating  to  that  of  Christian  families  in  other  parts  of 
the  world; 

(b)  Faithful  Concubinage,  again  based  on  a  patriarchal  order, 
possessing  no  legal  status,  but  well  established  and  enduring  for  at 
least  three  years; 

(c)  The  Companionate  Family,  in  which  the  members  live 
together  for  pleasure  and  convenience,  and  for  less  than  three  years; 
and 

(d)  The  Disintegrate  Family,  consisting  of  women  and  children 
only,  in  which  men  merely  visit  the  women  from  time  to  time,  no 
pattern  of  conduct  being  established. 

This  classification  is  not  rigid,  since  over  the  years  a  domestic 
group  can  experience  all  these  forms,  and  there  will  certainly  be 
groups  which  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  more  than  one  type. 

In  Barbados  the  Census  of  1946  recorded  some  48,700  mothers  of 
whom  about  42%  were  married;  34%  single;  13%  widowed  or  divorced 
and  11%  were  classified  as  “common-law”  status — the  last  covering 
the  case  in  which  a  male  and  female  were  living  together,  though 
unmarried.  Again,  the  average  rate  of  illegitimate  births  registered 
in  the  five  years  1941 — 45  was  57%  and  had  been  over  50%  for  many 
years.  According  to  the  Census,  however,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  mothers  of  such  children  do  eventually  get  married. 

These  different  types  of  family  organization  gave  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  defining  a  household  for  the  purposes  of  the 
survey.  The  definition  eventually  adopted  was:  “All  persons  who 
normally  eat  together  and  share  in  common  housekeeping  expendi¬ 
ture.”  Thus,  the  household  was  regarded  as  a  domestic  or  residential 
unit,  rather  than  a  family  in  the  normal  West  European  termino¬ 
logy. 
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In  many  aspects,  particularly  those  of  importance  in  the  survey, 
Barbados  can  be  considered  to  a  large  extent  homogeneous.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  major  division  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  but 
the  island  is  small — 21  miles  long  and  14  miles  wide — and  is  covered 
by  a  net  work  of  good  roads  and  bus  services,  almost  all  areas  being 
easily  accessible.  The  concentration  on  sugar  throughout  most  of 
the  island  has  already  been  noted.  The  major  proportion  of  goods 
consumed  is  imported,  and  the  main  food  items  eaten  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  are  on  the  whole  available  at  the  local 
shops  in  the  parishes,  having  been  distributed  from  Bridgetown. 
For  expenditure  on  such  items  as  cloth,  lumber,  household  durable 
goods  and  so  on,  people  will  visit  Bridgetown  or  Speightstown.  The 
high  prices  prevailing  for  sugar  result  in  a  large  proportion  of 
peasant  holdings — most  of  which  are  worked  by  part-time  cultivators 
only — being  devoted  to  the  staple  crop.  On  the  whole  the  Barbadian 
peasant  likes  to  put  his  land  under  cane  from  the  sale  of  which  he 
obtains  the  cash  to  buy  the  imported  commodities  which  he  prefers 
to  locally  produced  items.  In  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
considered  that  there  would  be  really  major  variations  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  pattern  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island. 

It  was  pot  possible  to  arrange  to  cover  a  sample  of  households 
over  the  whole  of  Barbados.  There  are  eleven  parishes  in  the  island. 
In  the  1946  census,  figures  are  shown  for  the  parishes  with  separate 
analyses  for  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  which  is  governed  as  part  of  St. 
Michael,  the  parish  in  which  it  is  located.  The  electoral  roll  was 
built  up  from  district  figures,  which  did  not  tally  with  any  other 
series  of  available  data,  into  parish  totals,  the  parishes  forming  the 
electoral  districts.  Thus,  easily  accessible  supplementary  informa¬ 
tion  existed  on  a  parish  basis,  which  formed  a  useful  guide  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  survey,  and  which  also  would  provide  a  check  on  some  of 
the  results  obtained  from  the  field  work. 


The  four  areas  selected  for  the  survey  on  the  basis  of  their  dif¬ 
fering  characteristics  were:- 

/  1).  The  parish  of  St.  Lucy  at  the  Northern  end  of  the 
I  island.  This  parish  is  reputedly  one  of  the  poorest 
agricultural  areas  of  Barbados. 

2).  The  area  made  up  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  CJeorge 
and  St.  John.  This  area  is  reputedly  the  richest 
agricultural  part  of  the  island. 


Rural 


Urban 


^  3).  St.  Michael,  the  parish  surrounding  Bridgetown,  a 

)  large  part  of  which  is  urban  in  character, 

^  4) .  Bridgetown,  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  main  urban 
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In  1946  Bridgetown  and  St.  Michael  contained  some  76,000  people, 

about  40%  of  the  population  of  Barbados. 

In  these  four  selected  areas  there  were  considerable  variations  in 
the  racial  composition  of  the  population — Table  8  (3) .  In  Bridgetown 
the  proportion  of  whites  and  mixed  is  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
island  as  a  whole.  The  distribution  of  the  three  racial  groups  in 
St.  Michael  is  close  to  the  island  average,  while  in  St.  George — John 
and  in  St.  Lucy  the  proportion  of  negroes  is  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  colony.  The  four  sample  areas  taken  together  provide  a 
proportionate  distribution  of  the  racial  groups  which  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  whole  colony. 

TABLE  8.  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  RACE— 1946 
SAMPLE  AREAS 


AREA 

WHITE 

BLACK 

ASIATIC 

MIXED 

N.S. 

TOTAL 

St.  Lucy 

No. 

86 

7,369 

1 

360 

- 

7,816 

% 

1.1 

94.3 

- 

4.6 

- 

100.0 

St.  George- 
John 

No. 

805 

20,500 

1 

3,196 

3 

24,505 

% 

3.3 

83.7 

- 

13.0 

- 

100.0 

St.  Michael 

No. 

3,563 

47,269 

38 

12,193 

34 

63,097 

% 

5.6 

74.9 

.1 

19.3 

.1 

100.0 

Bridge¬ 

town 

No. 

1,385 

8,192 

41 

3,710 

12 

13,340 

% 

10.4 

61.4 

.3 

27.8 

.1 

100.0 

Total 

Sample 

Areas 

No. 

5,839 

83,330 

81 

19,459 

49 

108,758 

% 

5.4 

76.6 

.1 

17.9 

- 

100.0 

Barbados 

No. 

9,839 

148,923 

136 

33,828 

74 

192,800 

% 

5.1 

77.3 

.1 

17.6 

- 

100.0 

THE  SAMPLE  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 
HARD  TIMES  SURVEY 

The  sampling  fractions  in,  and  the  returns  from,  the  four  areas  in 
the  hard  times  survey  are  shown  in  Table  9. 


The  aim  was  to  get  807  completed  questionnaires.  733  completed 
returns  were  eventually  obtained;  74  were  not  completed  by  the 
enumerators,  mainly  in  Bridgetown.  11  of  the  733  were  discarded 
as  unsatisfactory  with  no  prospect  of  getting  the  true  picture  in  the 
households  concerned.  The  majority  of  these  were  shopkeepers, 
whose  shop  and  household  accounts  were  mixed  together, 
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TABLE  9.  SAMPLING  FRACTION  AND  COMPLETED  RETURNS  FROM  THE 
HARD  TIMES  SURVEY 


AREA 

Number  of 
households 
1946  Census 

Number  of 
households 
in  sample 

Sampling 

Fractions 

Number  of  satisfactory 
returns  of  “Hard  Times” 

St.  Lucy 

1,926 

205 

1/9 

205 

St.  Oeorge- 
John 

.5,593 

200 

1/28 

188 

St.  Michael 

16,578 

200 

1/83 

190 

Bridgetown 

3,968 

202 

1/20 

139 

TOTAL 

28,065 

807 

1/3S 

722 

The  refusal  rate  in  the  hard  times  survey  amounted  to  9%. 
Details  of  the  reasons  for  refusals,  other  reasons  for  substitution,  and 
enumerators’  failure  to  complete  questionnaires  are  shown  in  Table  10. 

In  cases  of  refusal  enumerators  were  instructed  to  substitute  a 
household  where  the  main  wage  earner  was  in  the  same  occupation; 
failing  that  then  one  in  the  same  income  group  as  far  as  could  be 
assessed.  One  major  difficulty  emerged,  mainly  in  the  urban  areas. 
It  was  quickly  discovered  that  if  one  householder  refused  then  those 
living  in  close  proximity  also  refused — an  “area  refusal”.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  enumerator  was  instructed  to  take  a  substitute  in 
the  same  occupation  in  one  of  the  other  localities  in  which  he 
had  households  to  visit.  In  only  one  case  was  actual  violence  threat¬ 
ened — luckily  a  police  inspector  was  close  at  hand.  Abuse  was  not  in¬ 
frequent  in  particular  districts  in  the  urban  areas. 

CROP  SEASON  SURVEY 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  surveys  a  circular  letter  was 
sent  to  each  householder  concerned  thanking  him  for  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  co-operate  in  the  hard  times  survey,  explaining  briefly  the 
reasons  for  the  necessity  of  the  second  survey  and  asking  for  his 
further  co-operation.  This  letter  appeared  to  be  favourably  re¬ 
ceived.  In  addition  while  paying  their  visits  to  householders  during 
the  first  survey  enumerators  were  instructed  to  try  to  pave  the  way 
for  their  second  visit  in  the  crop  season. 

The  original  hope  had  been  to  repeat  the  survey  in  the  crop 
season  covering  exactly  the  same  households  as  in  hard  times. 
Certain  difficulties  arose,  however,  mainly  over  enumerators,  anQ,  to 
a  small  extent,  over  householders  who,  although  co-operating  in  the 
first  survey,  let  it  be  known  to  the  enumerator  that  they  would  not 
co-operate  a  second  time,  shopkeepers  being  the  predominant  group. 

Two  volunteer  enumerators,  one  of  whom  did  not  complete  the  work 
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TABLE  10.  REASONS  FOR  REFUSAL,  OTHER  SUBSTITUTION  AND 

ENUMERATORS  FAILURE  TO  COMPLETE  HARD  TIMES  SURVEY  Number 
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in  the  first  survey,  signified  that  they  could  not  undertake  the  second 
survey,  and  three  others  had  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  do  their 
enumeration  in  the  first  survey.  In  consequence  five  new  volunteer 
enumerators  were  taken  on  for  the  second  survey,  one  of  whom  visited 
the  same  20  households  which  had  been  covered  by  another  enumer¬ 
ator  in  the  first  survey.  It  was  not  possible  to  discover  exactly  how  far 
the  four  enumerators  who  had  not  done  their  enumerations  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  first  survey  had  prejudiced  the  position  in  their  localities. 
Consequently  a  replacement  of  households  in  the  same  localities  was 
arranged.  These  replacements  were  taken  from  the  electoral  roll 
by  the  same  method  as  the  original  sample.  Some  slight  re-arrange- 
ment  of  the  households  between  enumerators  was  also  made  in  order 
to  ease  the  problem  of  travelling  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  transfer  of  teachers  from  one  school  to  another,  and  out  of 
sickness. 

Details  of  the  sampling  fractions  in  the  crop  season  survey,  and 
of  the  replacement  households,  satisfactory  completed  returns,  and 
the  number  of  households  from  which  satisfactory  returns  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  both  surveys  are  shown  in  Table  11. 

TABLE  11.  SAMPLING  FRACTIONS,  REPLACEMENT  HOUSEHOLDS, 
SATISFACTORY  COMPLETED  RETURNS  AND  NUMBER  OF 
SATISFACTORY  RETURNS  FROM  THE  SAME  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  BOTH  SURVEYS 

CROP  SEASON  SURVEY 


AREA 

Sampling 

Fractions 

Number  of  Number  of 
Replacement  Satisfactory 
Households  Returns 

Number  of  households 
from  which  satisfac¬ 
tory  returns  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  both 
surveys. 

St.  Lucy 

1/9 

- 

204 

201 

St.  Oeorge-John 

1/28 

8 

192 

188 

St.  Michael 

1/83 

28 

170 

149 

Bridgetown 

1/20 

51 

129 

97 

Total 

1/35 

8? 

695 

635 

The  number  of  households  to  be  covered  in  the  crop  season 
survey  (807)  and  the  sampling  fractions  were  the  same  as  in  hard 
times.  705  questionnaires  were  completed  and  of  these  10  were 
discarded  as  unsatisfactory.  The  enumerators  failed  to  visit  the 
remaining  102  households  again  to  a  large  extent  in  Bridgetown. 
635  of  the  695  satisfactory  returns  represented  successful  second 
visits  to  households  which  had  been  visited  in  the  first  survey.  The 
refusal  rate,  2%,  was  much  lower  than  in  the  first  survey,  since  in  over 
90%  of  the  cases  households  which  had  already  co-operated  in  the 
first  survey  were  successfully  visited  a  second  time.  Details  of  the 
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reasons  for  refusal,  other  reasons  for  substitution  and  of  enumerators’ 
failure  to  complete  questionnaires  are  shown  in  Table  12. 

Thus  from  the  visits  in  the  two  seasons  1,417  satisfactory  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires  were  obtained.  Of  these  1,417,  1,270  repre¬ 
sented  returns  from  the  same  households  in  the  two  surveys  and  147 
returns  from  households  visited  once — 87  in  hard  times  and  60  in 
crop. 

THE  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

The  validity  of  the  sample  at  the  present  stage  of  the  study  can 
be  demonstrated  in  a  simple  and  approximate  way  by  comparisons 
with  the  1946  Census  data.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Census  figures  refer  to  a  situation  six  years  before  the  sample  survey. 
Two  main  trends  must  be  noted.  Firstly,  the  rapid  increase  in 
population  which  occurred  between  1921  and  1946  continued.  In  so 
far  as  this  increasing  rate  of  population  growth  consists  of  a  natural 
increase  it  will  enlarge  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  lowest 
age  groups.  Secondly,  the  trend  of  population  out  of  Bridgetown 
into  the  surrounding  urban  area  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years,  may  have  continued  and  may  possibly  have  been 
accelerated  by  the  Government’s  house-building  programme  outside 
the  city  and  by  the  removal  of  people  and  houses  from  certain  areas 
of  Bridgetown.  One  estimate  based  on  the  figures  in  the  Census  and 
on  calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  electoral  roll  shows  that  the 
number  of  houses  in  Bridgetown  declined  by  some  800  between  1946 
and  1952.  This  estimate  is  probably  too  high.  An  offsetting  factor 
to  this  movement  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  more  than  average  level 
of  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  which  has  probably  attracted 
people  to  the  city  from  the  country  areas.  No  precise  estimate  can 
be  made  on  the  data  at  present  available  of  the  net  result  of  these 
movements,  but  it  may  well  be  that  despite  the  movement  of  house¬ 
holds  out  of  Bridgetown,  the  newcomers  have  increased  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  remaining  houses. 

The  sex  distribution  of  the  persons  in  the  households  covered  in 
the  sample  areas  is  compared  in  Table  13  with  the  sex  distribution 
given  in  the  Census. 

In  the  four  sample  areas  together  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  in  all  age  groups  was  1:1.33,  this  compares  with  a  figure  of 
1:1.29  calculated  from  the  1946  Census. 
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TABLE  13.  SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 
1946  CENSUS— SAMPLE  1951 
ALL  AGE  GROUPS 


Percentages 


AREA 

FEMALE 

S 

Sample 

Census 

St.  Lucy 

56 

55 

St.  George-John 

55 

54 

St.  Michael 

58 

57 

Bridgetown 

61 

57 

Total 

57 

56 

A  further  check  on  the  reliability  of  the  sample  is  provided  by 
a  comparison  of  the  age  distribution  of  the  persons  in  the  sample 
households  with  the  Census  figures — Table  14. 


TABLE  14.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 
1946  CENSUS— SAMPLE  1951 

Percentages 


AGE  GROUP 

Sample 

1951 

Census  Figures  for 
Sample  Areas 

Census  Figures  for 
all  Barbados 

Under  5  years 

11.9 

11.0, 

11.9 

5 — 14  years 

23.7 

20.3 

21.3 

15 — 19  years 

9.9 

9.3 

9.5 

20 — 64  years 

49.2 

52.9 

51.0 

65  plus 

5.4 

6.5 

6.3 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  in  the  sample 
households  in  the  four  areas  was  3.95,  this  figure  corresponding 
closely  with  the  figure  of  3.88  calculated  from  the  Census  for  the  four 
areas,  and  with  3.95  for  the  whole  of  Barbados. 

Another  measure  of  the  reliability  of  the  sample  is  provided  by 
the  comparison  of  the  number  of  householders  renting  their  house. 
The  preliminary  figures  for  the  sample  areas  together  indicate  that 
some  22%  of  the  householders  were  living  in  rented  houses  on  rented 
land.  This  compares  with  a  proportion  of  21.4%  calculated  for  the 
4  sample  areas  from  the  1946  Census. 

On  the  basis  of  these  first  elementary  checks  it  appears  that  the 
systematic  sample  of  households  taken  from  the  electoral  roll  cor¬ 
responds  closely  with  the  universes  in  the  four  sample  areas. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  further  analysis  of  the  questionnaires  will 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  the 
sample  households  and  upon  certain  socio-economic  relationships. 
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The  indications  are  that  the  pattern  of  households  in  Barbados 
follows  that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  and  mentioned 
earlier 

T  INCOME 

During  the  visits  of  the  enumerators  householders  were  asked 
about  their  income  in  the  week  prior  to  the  visit  and  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  extracted  from  all  the  questionnaires  before  they  were 
despatched  to  Canada  for  processing.  Thus  the  average  weekly 
household  income  figures  for  hard  times  and  crop  in  Table  15 
are  based  on  one  week  during  the  hard  times  period  and 
one  week  during  the  crop  season.  Until  the  more  refined 
analyses  are  completed,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  movement 
of  households  between  income  groups  from  one  season  to  the  other, 
and  estimates  of  annual  income  for  each  individual  household  have 
been  computed,  no  really  accurate  picture  of  the  average  weekly 
household  income  for  the  two  seasons  together  is  possible.  The 
figures  for  the  average  of  the  two  seasons  together  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  by  first  weighting  the  average  weekly  household  income  figures 
for  hard  times  and  crop  shown  in  Table  15,  by  32  and  20  respectively 
— on  the  assumption  that  hard  times  lasted  32  weeks  and  crop  20 
weeks.  These  average  weekly  household  income  figures  include  rough 
estimates,  in  those  households  where  they  are  applicable,  for  the 
income  accruing  from  the  value  of  home  grown  crops  and  livestock 
products  both  consumed  at  home  and  sold. 

TABLE  15.  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 
HARD  TIMES.  CROP  SEASON.  AVERAGE 
OF  TWO  SEASONS 


AREA 

HARD  TIMES 

CROP  SEASON  ^^^sEi&cS& 

Number  of 
Households 

Average 

Weekly 

Household 

Income 

Number  of 
Households 

Average 

Weekly 

Household 

Income 

Number  of 
Households 

Average 

Weekly 

Household 

Income 

$  i 

$  4 

$  4 

St.  Lucy 

205 

12.15 

204 

16.79 

409 

13.93 

St.  George-John  188 

15.94 

192 

22.67 

380 

18.53 

St.  Michael 

190 

18.81 

170 

21.48 

360 

19.84 

Bridgetown 

139 

15.65 

129 

19.12 

268 

16.98 

All  Areas 

722 

15.57 

695 

20.00 

1417 

17.27 

Urban 

329 

17.48 

299 

20.47 

628 

18.63 

Rural 

393 

13.96 

396 

19.65 

789 

16.15 

a  Page  14. 
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Average  weekly  household  incomes  are  highest  in  St.  Michael, 
lowest  in  St.  Lucy.  Although  average  urban  incomes  are  higher  than 
rural,  the  effect  of  the  crop  season  on  rural  income  is  noteworthy. 
In  c!  op  the  rise  in  incomes  affects  the  rural  areas  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  urban,  and  during  this  season  the  average  weekly  household 
income  in  St.  George-John  (reputedly  the  richest  agricultural  area 
in  the  island)  exceeded  that  in  St.  Michael. 

Over  the  whole  survey  area  average  weekly  household  incomes 
were  about  $15.60  in  hard  times  and  $20.00  in  crop. 

One  point  must  be  emphasized  here — these  figures  of  average 
weekly  household  income  include  all  households  in  the  survey  areas. 
No  analysis  has  been  done  so  far  of  those  households  which  are 
particularly  affected  by  the  change  in  economic  activities  between 
the  two  seasons  and  those  which  are  not.  The  variation  in  the 
weekly  incomes  of  those  households  which  are  directly  affected  by 
the  seasonal  nature  of  much  of  the  work  in  the  sugar  industry  is 
considerably  larger  than  is  brought  out  by  the  averages  in  Table  15. 
Thus  in  some  households  the  average  weekly  income  in  hard  times 
is  in  the  $5-$9  income  group  and  rises  to  the  $25-$49  group  in  the 
crop  season.  In  Table  16  the  distribution  of  households  by  average 
weekly  income  is  shown  for  the  two  seasons  separately.  The  decline 
between  the  two  seasons  in  the  proportion  of  households  in  the  lowest 
income  groups  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion  getting  between 
$15  and  $50  emerges  quite  clearly.  In  hard  times  78%  of  the  house¬ 
holds  received  an  income  of  less  than  $20  per  week,  while  43%  got 

TABLE  16.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  GROUP— HARD  TIMES  AND  CROP  SEASON 


Average 

HARD 

TIMES 

CROP  SEASON 

Household 

Income 

$ 

0-  4 

Number  of 
Households 

Cumulative 

Percentage 

Number  of 
Households 

Cumulative 

Percentage 

128 

17.7 

87 

12.5 

5-  9 

182 

42.9 

121 

29.9 

10-14 

164 

65.6 

137 

49.6 

15-19 

91 

78.2 

116 

66.3 

20-24 

52 

85.4 

68 

76.1 

25-49 

70 

95.1 

121 

50-74 

25 

98.6 

29 

100  -I- 


ALL  GROUPS 
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less  than  $10  per  week.  In  crop  the  proportions  were  66%  and  30%. 
A  significant  proportion  of  the  households  in  the  lowest  income  group 
consisted  of  old  age  pensioners,  many  of  whom  are  living  on  their  own. 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  BARBADOS 

On  the  basis  of  the  average  weekly  household  income  figures  for 
hard  times  and  crop  already  available  and  shown  in  Table  15  it  is 
possible,  on  certain  assumptions,  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total 
annual  income  of  households  in  Barbados — Table  17. 

If  we  assume  that  the  crop  season  lasted  20  weeks  and  hard  times 
32  weeks  we  can  calculate  the  average  annual  income  of  the  house¬ 
holds  covered  in  the  sample. 

The  sample  of  households  taken  in  each  of  the  four  survey  areas 
can  be  considered  representative  of  all  the  households  in  each  of 
those  areas.  Thus  by  multiplying  the  average  annual  household 
income  in  each  of  the  four  areas  by  the  number  of  households  in 
each  area  we  can  calculate  the  total  of  annual  household  incomes. 

The  calculations  so  far  are  on  a  reliable  basis.  A  further  step 
can  now  be  taken  to  estimate  the  total  of  annual  household  incomes 
for  those  areas  not  covered  in  the  survey.  This  process,  however, 
has  not  the  same  degree  of  reliability.  The  justification  for  it  is  that 
a  long  time  is  likely  to  elapse  before  any  more  reliable  data  becomes 
available  about  those  parishes  in  the  island  which  were  not  covered 
by  the  present  survey. 

The  sample  of  households  was  taken  in  areas  deliberately  selected 
for  their  differing  characteristics.  It  is  considered  that  the  average 
of  the  income  in  St.  Lucy  and  St.  George-John  is  a  reasonable  guide 
to  the  income  levels  in  the  remaining  agricultural  parishes.  The 
total  of  annual  household  incomes  has  been  calculated  for  these 
other  parishes  by  applying  to  them  the  average  of  the  household  in¬ 
come  in  crop  and  hard  times  in  the  two  rural  areas  of  St.  Lucy  and 
St.  George-John.  There  is  one  exception  to  this — Christ  Church. 
This  parish  is  partly  suburban,  many  people  working  in  Bridgetown 
and  St.  Michael  and  residing  there.  In  this  case  the  estimate  of  the 
total  of  annual  household  incomes  has  been  based  upon  the  average 
of  the  crop  and  hard  times  household  incomes  in  St.  Lucy,  St.  George- 
John,  and  St.  Michael. 

The  number  of  households  in  each  parish  of  Barbados  is  given 
in  the  Census  of  1946.  As  a  first  approximation  we  can  use  those 
figures  of  the  numbers  of  households  as  a  basis  for  the  estimates  of 
the  total  of  annual  household  incomes  in  Barbados,  and  we  find  that 
this  amounted  to  about  $44.6  million  in  1951-52, 
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A  further  factor  complicates  the  problem — the  increase  in  the 
number  of  households  between  the  Census  of  1946  and  the  Survey 
in  1951/52.  As  no  precise  information  about  this  appears  to  exist 
locally  an  estimate  has  been  made  based  on  the  Register  of  Electors 
1951  and  the  Census  of  1946  and  this  indicates  an  increase  of  some 
S  2,000  households  during  the  period.  This  figure  cannot  be  accurately 
I  applied  to  the  different  parishes.  If,  however,  we  take  the  average 

of  the  household  incomes  in  crop  and  hard  times  in  the  four  areas  in 

which  the  survey  was  undertaken,  we  can  make  a  rough  approxim¬ 
ation.  of  the  average  annual  household  income  of  those  2,000  house¬ 
holds.  This  approximation  gives  us  a  figure  of  $1,801,000. 

Thus  the  total  of  annual  household  incomes  in  Barbados  was 
I  about  $46.38m.  in  1951-52®  and  the  average  annual  household  income 
over  the  island  as  a  whole  was  about  $930  in  1951  52. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

iTie  distribution  of  the  sample  households  by  average  weekly  in¬ 
come  group  in  the  two  seasons  is  illustrated  in  Table  18.  The  higher 
proportion  of  households  in  the  lower  income  groups  in  hard  times  in 
St.  Lucy,  and  the  lack  of  households  in  the  higher  income  group 
emerges  clearly.  In  view  of  the  different  nature  of  the  two  areas 

the  similarity  of  the  distribution  of  the  households  in  St.  George-John 
and  St.  Michael'  in  hard  times  is  striking.  The  bigger  proportion  of 
households  in  Bridgetown  in  the  two  lowest  income  groups  illustrates 

where  one  of  the  main  problems  of  poverty  lies.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  50%  of  households  in  Bridgetown  where  the  average  weekly 
household  income  is  below  $10  are  worse  off  on  most  counts  than  the 
46%  in  the  same  groups  in  St.  Lucy. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  seasons  again  indicates 
the  considerable  movement  of  households  up  the  income  scale  in  the 
crop  season — in  particular  in  the  two  rural  areas.  The  effect  on 
Bridgetown  is  also  considerable,  but  average  weekly  incomes  in  St. 
Michael  appear  to  be  relatively  unaffected,  except  in  the  higher  in¬ 
come  levels,  while  far  fewer  households  in  St.  George-John  remain 
in  the  lower  income  groups  in  crop  than  in  St.  Michael.  It  would 
appear  that  over  the  whole  year  a  bigger  proportion  of  households 
in  the  urban  area  are  in  the  lower  income  groups  than  in  the  rural 
areas,  while  at  the  same  time  the  urban  area  contains  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  income  groups.  Thus,  on  this  preliminary  evidence, 
there  is  a  greater  inequality  of  income  in  the  urban  areas  than  in  the 
rural. 

a  As  a  first  approximation  this  figure  compares  closely  with  the  $46.78m.  for 
Total  Personal  Incomes  in  1949  reached  by  Miss  N.  Siffleet  in  her  “National 
Income  and  National  Account  of  Barbados,  etc.  1949.” 
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Until  more  refined  analyses  of  the  data  are  completed  a  fully 
satisfactory  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
households  cannot  be  given.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  show  this 
distribution  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  two  seasons 
separately — Tables  19  and  20. 

In  each  of  the  four  areas  in  which  the  survey  was  carried  out  it 
is  assumed  that  the  distribution  of  all  households  between  income 
groups  and  the  average  weekly  household  income  within  these  income 
groups  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  households  in  the  sample.  The 
proportionate  distributions  of  households  between  income  groups  and 
the  average  weekly  household  incomes  within  the  income  groups  is 
then  applied  to  the  other  parishes  of  the  island  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  described  earlier  in  the  calculation  of  the  total  annual  income 
of  households  in  Barbados.  Allowing  32  weeks  for  hard  times  we 
can  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  total  income  between 
households  for  that  period. 


TABLE  19.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  IN 
BARBADOS— HARD  TIMES  1951 


Average 

Weekly 
Household 
Income  <iroup 
$ 

Number  of 
Households 

Total 

Income 

%  Of 

Households 

%  of 
Income 

0—  4 

8,325 

637,298 

16.6 

2.4 

5—  9 

11,904 

2,814,141 

23.8 

10.5 

10—14 

11,513 

4,491,321 

23.0 

16.8 

15—19 

3,385,778 

12.5 

12.6 

20—24 

3,634 

2,592,791 

7.3 

9.7 

25—49 

5.464 

6,102,040 

10.9 

22.8 

50—74 

1,938 

3,647,679 

3.9 

13.6 

75—99 

579 

1,597,231 

1.2 

6.0 

100+ 

381 

1,483,856 

.8 

5.6 

All  Groups 

49,987 

26,752,135 

100.0 

100.0 

The  same  method  is  adopted  to  arrive  at  the  distribution  of  total 
household  income  for  the  crop  season  with  the  sole  difference  that 
we  assume  the  crop  lasted  20  weeks. 

The  considerable  decline  in  the  crop  season  in  the  proportion  of 
families  in  the  lowest  income  groups  and  the  rise  in  the  proportion, 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  income  range  emerges  quite  clearly 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  tables.  It  is  likely  that  due  to  several 
factors,  among  them  some  non-co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  high¬ 
est  income  groups  in  both  seasons,  the  share  of  total  income  received 
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by  the  groups  above  $50  per  week  is  on  the  low  side.  Thus  the  de¬ 
gree  of  inequality  is  likely  to  be  slightly  greater  than  appears  from 
the  figures  presented.  Irx  hard  times  some  6%  of  households  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  income  scale  obtained  a  quarter  of  the  total  income, 
while«  in  crop  8%  of  households  got  30%  of  total  household  income. 
In  hard  times  just  under  1%  of  the  households  in  the  highest  income 
group — over  $100  per  week — got  5.6%  of  the  total  income,  while  in 
crop  the  proportions  were  1.5  and  10.8. 

TABLE  20.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 
IN  BARBADOS— CROP  SEASON  1952 


Average 

Weekly 
Household 
Income  Group 

$ 

Number  of 
Households 

Total 

Income 

%  of 

Households 

%  of 
Income 

0—  4 

6,792 

414,009 

13.6 

2.0 

5—  9 

8,231 

1,208,068 

16.5 

5.7 

10—14 

9,408 

2,335,676 

18.8 

11.1 

15—19 

8,119 

2,760,824 

16.2 

13.1 

20—24 

4,848 

2,096,906 

9.7 

10.0 

25—49 

8,753 

5,979,099 

17.5 

28.4 

50—74 

2,377 

2,803,998 

4.8 

13.3 

75—99 

694 

1,174,714 

1.4 

5.6 

100-1- 

765 

2,272,815 

10.8 

TOTAL 

49,987 

21,046,109 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale  some  63%  of  households  in 
Barbados,  with  an  average  weekly  income  of  below  $15,  received  30% 
of  the  total  income  accruing  to  households  in  hard  times.  In  crop 
the  proportions  were  49%  and  19%. 

The  general  picture  of  the  inequality  of  income  in  the  two  sea¬ 
sons  can  be  clearly  seen  from  Diagram  1.  One  result  of  the  higher 
household  incomes  in  crop  is  a  slight  lessening  of  the  degree  of  in¬ 
equality. 

Further  calculations  were  carried  out  without  using  the  weight¬ 
ing  procedure  described  above.  The  total  households  in  the  island 
were  divided  among  the  nine  income  groups  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  emerged  in  the  four  sample  areas  taken  together,  and  the 
average  weekly  income  in  each  income  group  over  the  four  areas  to¬ 
gether  was  then  applied  directly  to  these  households.  The  results  were 
almost  identical  with  those  achieved  by  the  more  complicated  weight¬ 
ing  process. 
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EXPENDITURE 

The  information  presented  in  this  section  is  based  on  totals  of 
seven  main  categories  of  expenditure  which  were  taken  off  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  plus  a  little  more  detailed  analysis  of  expenditure  on  the 
group  of  “miscellaneous  items”.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  this 
stage  to  weight  these  preliminary  figures.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  information  collected  referred  to  the  week  prior  to  the 
visit  of  the  enumerator.  The  field  work  lasted  over  a  period  of  nearly 
seven  months,  and,  in  consequence  all  householders  were  not  visited 
in  the  same  week.  The  averages  are  simply  based  on  the  totals  of 
all  the  different  items  of  expenditure  shown  on  the  questionnaires 
collected  over  the  two  seasons  and  divided  by  the  number  of  house¬ 
holds. 

The  average  weekly  expenditure  of  the  1417  households 
amounted  to  $17.79,  of  which  some  56%  was  spent  on  food,  19%  on 
miscellaneous  items  and  10%  on  clothing — Table  17. 

TABLE  17.  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENDITURE,  SURVEY 
AREA— AVERAGE  OF  1,417  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  TWO  SURVEYS 


Dollars  &  Cents 


Housing 

Fuel 

and 

Light 

Other 
House¬ 
hold  Ex¬ 
penses 

Pood 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Furniture 

House¬ 

hold 

equip¬ 

ment 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

TOTAL 

.83 

.95 

.59 

9.87 

1.81 

.32 

3.40 

17.79 

.  Percentages 

4.7 

5.3 

3.3 

55.6 

10.2 

1.8 

19.1 

100.0 

It  is  certain  that  the  proportion  of  income  spent  on  housing  is 
relatively  small.  This  first  approximate  figure,  however,  is  certainly 
too  low.  It  is  based  on  weekly  rents  of  houses  and  land  and  on 
weekly  repayments  of  money  borrowed.  It  does  not  include — apart 
from  repayments  of  money  borrowed — any  allowances  for  houses 
owned.*  There  is  every  likelihood  of  it  being  some  3-5  per  cent 
higher  when  the  final  figures  are  calculated. 

The  information  about  weekly  expenditure  on  miscellaneous 
items  has  been  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  that  used  in  Table  17 
and  described  above,  and  is  presented  in  Table  18  under  six  main 
subdivisions — Medical  Care  (which  accounted  for  3.3%  of  average 
weekly  expenditure);  Personal  Care  (2.3%);  Recreation  (3.3%); 

»  At  the  time  of  the  Census  in  1946  47%  of  houses  in  Barbados  were  owned  by 
the  occupier  but  built  on  rented  land;  30%  are  described  as  houses  where 
the  occupier  owned  both  house  and  land;  a  further  17%  were  rented  houses 
on  rented  land. 
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Transport  (3.0%);  “Other”  (5.4%)  and  Expenses  on  Garden  or  Plot 
(1.8%).  The  dangers  of  drawing  wrong  conclusions  from  this  type  | 
of  data  must  be  stressed.  In  particular  expenditure  on  this  miscel-  ' 
laneous  group  of  items  varies  a  great  deal  in  different  income  groups. 
First  approximations  show  that  weekly  expenditure  on  this  group  of 
items  varied  between  some  13%  of  total  weekly  household  expendi¬ 
ture  in  lower  income  groups  to  37%  in  the  highest  income  group. 

TABLE  18.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOUSEHOLD 
EXPENDITURE  OF  1,417  HOUSEHOLDS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS 

ITEMS 


$  c 

$  c 

Medical  Care 

.59 

Transport 

.54 

Drugs  &  Medicines 

.23 

Bus  Fares 

.26 

Doctor 

21 

Motor  Car 

.17 

Dentist 

.08 

Bicycle 

.05 

Other 

.07 

Other 

.06 

Personal  Care 

.41 

Other 

.96 

Hair  Cuts,  waves 

.10 

School  Fees 

.07 

Toilet  Soap 

.15 

Life  Insurance 

.07 

Toothpaste,  mouthwashes 

.07 

Gifts  &  other  contributions 

.10 

Other 

.09 

Friendly  Society 

.20 

Recreation 

■  58 

Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning 

.12 

Domestic  Help 

.21 

Newspapers 

.06 

Other 

.19 

Cinema 

.05 

Races,  Cricket,  Football 
Lottery  Tickets 

.06 

.09 

Exnenses  for  Garden.  Plot 

.32 

Cigars,  Cigarettes, 

Tobacco 

.24 

Total  Miscellaneous  Items 

3.40 

Other 

.08 

An  illustration  is  provided  by  the  item  school  fees.  Elementary 
education  is  free  and  in  consequence  the  average  weekly  expenditure 
under  this  head  is  negligible  over  a  large  part  of  the  income  range, 
and  only  becomes  significant  in  the  higher  income  groups  where 
education  is  more  frequently  paid  for. 

Expenditure  on  domestic  help  is  incurred  by  households  quite 
low  down  in  the  income  scale  and  reflects  the  employment  situation, 
particularly  of  females  (Table  2). 

Apart  from  old  age  pensions  and  free  medical  attention  for  the 
very  poor  and  destitute  there  is  no  social  security  scheme  in  force  in 
the  island.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  friendly  societies  to 
which  varying  rates  of  weekly  contributions  are  paid,  and  sickness 
and  death  benefits  are  provided.  To  a  large  extent  people  contribut¬ 
ing  to  these  societies  are  really  saving  over  a  period  of  12  months 
since  in  November  and  December  each  year  “bonuses”  are  paid  out 
which  in  fact  amount  to  a  high  proportion  of  the  money  paid  in  by 
the  individual — providing  he  has  not  made  withdrawals  for  sickness. 
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etc.  The  average  weekly  contribution  to  friendly  societies  appears 

to  rise  steadily;  with  increasing  weekly  income. 

On.  the  basis  of  this  first  broad  analysis  certain  differences  can 
be  observed  in  the  patterns  of  weekly  household  expenditure  between 
the  four  sample  areas  and  between  urban  and  rural  areas  (Table  19). 
The  households  in  St.  Lucy  with  their  lower  average  incomes  spend 
a  higher  proportion  on  food  than  households  in  other  areas.  In  the 
rural  areas  the  proportion  of  weekly  expenditure  on  housing  is  less 
than  that  in  the  urban  districts,  while  clothing  takes  up  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  income  in  the  former  areas. 

As  income  rises  the  proportion  spent  on  miscellaneous  items 
usually  tends  to  increase  and  the  data  presented  in  Table  19,  where 
there  is  a  close  association  between  the  different  levels  of  average 
weekly  expenditure  in  the  four  sample  areas  and  the  expenditure  on 
miscellaneous  items,  indicates  that  this  first  analysis  shows  results 
in  accordance  with  those  normally  expected  and  which  have  been 
obtained  in  numerous  surveys  in  other  areas. 

A  further  indication,  that  the  data  obtained  conforms  in  general 
fairly  closely  with  the  trends  usually  associated  with  Engel’s  Law  is 
provided  in  Table  20.  As  income  rises  the  proportion  of  income 
spent  by  the  sample  households  on  the  more  urgent  needs,  such  as 
food  and  housing,  declines  while  that  spent  on  semi-luxuries  and 
luxuries  increases. 

More  detailed  analysis  which  is  now  in  process  will  probably 
throw  some  light  on  the  small  proportion  of  expenditure  on  food 
and  the  relatively  high  proportion  on  miscellaneous  items  in  the 
lowest  income  group.  Several  factors  can  be  mentioned  which  will 
have  some  bearing  on  this  point.  In  the  crop  season  66.5%  of  the 
weekly  expenditure  of  households  in  this  income  group  was  spent 
on  food,  compared  with  only  50.5%  in  hard  times.  The  movement 
of  households  out  of  this  income  group  between  hard  times  and  crop 
is  on  a  large  scale — see  Table  9.  Further,  poverty  exists  throughout 
the  households  in  this  lowest  income  group  and  many  of  the  house¬ 
holds  are  in  debt  mainly  for  food  and  clothing.  Again  a  sizeable 
proportion — the  precise  figures  are  not  yet  known — of  householders 
were  old  age  pensioners  who  probably  were  receiving  gifts  of  food 
from  neighbours  and  relatives. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  weekly  expenditure  on  housing 
which  occurs  in  the  two  highest  income  groups  is  accounted  for  by 
a  complete  change  in  the  type  of  accommodation  and  of  the  structure 
of  the  houses.  In  the  main  it  is  only  the  households  in  these  highest 
income  groups  which  live  in  relatively  large  houses  built  of  stone  or 
concrete.  The  typical  dwelling  occupied  by  households  in  all  the 
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other  income  groups  is  constructed  of  timber  with  a  roof  of  either 
shingles  or  galvanised  iron  sheeting,  or  is  a  mixture  of  timber  and 
masonry.  The  number  of  rooms  in  this  type  of  house  is  usually  2 
or  3. 

Diagram  II  has  been  constructed  to  provide  a  broad  picture  of 
income  levels  and  food  expenditure  among  different  income  groups. 
As  average  weekly  household  income  increases  the  declining  propor¬ 
tion  spent  on  food  is  again  exhibited.  Some  60%  of  the  households 
expended  less  on  food  than  the  $9.87  per  week  which  was  the  average 
figure  of  food  expenditure  of  the  whole  1,417  households  covered  in 
the  two  surveys.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale,  where  some 
5.6%  of  the  households  were  receiving  an  average  weekly  income  of 
over  $50  per  week,  the  weekly  expenditure  on  food  was  roughly  three 
times  the  average  for  all  households. 

Household  indebtedness  again  appears.  Over  a  large  part  of  the 
lowest  income  level  the  cost  of  the  weekly  consumption  of  food  alone 
was  greater  than  the  average  weekly  income. 

The  statistics  on  which  this  expenditure  pattern  has  been  an¬ 
alysed  so  far  are  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  surveys.  At  the 
present  juncture  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  in  broad  terms  the 
main  differences  in  the  seasonal  patterns  of  expenditure  which  have 
emerged  from  the  first  preliminary  results.  It  appears  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  expenditure  is  incurred  for  food  in  crop  than  in  hard 
times,  while  the  proportion  of  expenditure  on  miscellaneous  items 
declines — ^Table  21.  The  pattern  of  social  life  over  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  households  in  Barbados  gives  rise  to  the  heaviest  period  of 
expenditure  on  clothing  in  November  and  December,  when  new 
clothes  are  purchased  for  the  exhibitions  and  ^or  Xmas  and  New 
Year  celebrations.  Further  evidence  for  this  known  pattern  emerges 
from  Table  21  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of  weekly 
expenditure  on  clothing  is  much  higher  in  hard  times  than  in  the 
crop  season.  (Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  “bonuses” 
paid  out  by  the  friendly  societies  towards  the  end  of  each  year. 
Much  of  this  money  is  spent  on  clothing).  Table  21  also  provides 
evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  these  seasonal  differences  in  the 
patterns  of  expenditure  are  more  marked  in  the  rural  areas  than  in 
the  urban  zone. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure  on  food  items  and 
the  decline  in  expenditure  on  non-food  items  in  the  crop  season  oc¬ 
curs  in  all  the  income  groups — Table  22. 

Further  detailed  analysis  of  the  expenditure  patterns  will  be 
possible  when  the  statistical  processing  of  the  questionnaires  is  com¬ 
pleted.  As  well  as  the  movement  of  families  from  one  income  level 
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TABLE  22,  PROPORTION  OF  WEEKLY  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENDITURE  ON 
FOOD  AND  NON-FOOD  ITEMS  BY  INCOME  GROUPS— TWO  SEASONS 


Percentages 


Average 

Weekly 
Household 
Income  Group 
$ 

Proportion  Weekly  Expendi¬ 
ture  on  Food  Items 

Proportion  Weekly  Expendi¬ 
ture  on  Non-Food  Items 

Hard  Times 

Crop  Season 

Hard  Times 

Crop  Season 

0—  4 

50.5 

66.4 

49.5 

33.6 

5—  9 

57.4 

69.1 

42.6 

30.9 

10—14 

56.6 

65.4 

43.4 

34.6 

15—19 

54-.  0 

60.9 

46.0 

39.1 

20—24 

52.0 

59.0 

48.0 

41.0 

25—49 

51.1 

58.1 

48.9 

41.9 

50—74 

46.3 

52.8 

53.7 

47.2 

75—99 

42.7 

48.2 

67.3 

51.8 

100-1- 

33.4 

45.7 

66.6 

54.3 

to  another  between  the  two  sesisons,  already  mentioned,  one  further 
broad  general  point  can  be  made.  Apart  from  seasonal  variations  in 
the  supply  of  certain  locally  produced  items  and  imports  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  territories,  and  the  seasonal  pattern  of  clothing  expenditure, 
it  would  appear  that  the  change  in  the  levels  of  average  weekly 
household  incomes  between  the  two  seasons  does  not  give  rise  to 
such  significant  differences  in  the  patterns  of  consumption  as 
might  be  expected.  The  indication  is  that  a  high  proportion  of 
households  incur  debts — particularly  for  food  and  clothing — in  hard 
times  and  pay  them  off  in  the  crop  season,  thereby  maintaining  a 
comparatively  stable  pattern  of  consumption  throughout  the  year.® 
Evidence  for  this  is  provided  by  the  orders  of  magnitude  of  the 

TABLE  23.  TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE:  HARD  TIMES,  CROP 
SEASON,  AND  TWO  SEASONS  TOGETHER 

Dollars 


SURVEY 

Number  of 
Households 

Total 

Income 

Total 

Expenditure 

Surplus  ( -f ) 
Deficit  (— ) 

Hard  Times 

722 

11,240 

13,340 

—  2,100 

Crop  Season 

722b 

12,290 

+  2,150 

Two  Seasons 

1,444 

25,630 

+  50 

a  This  pattern  of  incurring  debts  in  hard  times  and  paying  them  off  in  crop 
is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  acute  observers  of  the  Barbadian  scene. 


b  The  effects  of  the  difference  in  the  number  of  households  covered  In 
the  two  surveys  has  been  overcome  by  assuming  that  27  households  are 
added  to  the  695  covered  in  the  crop  season  survey  and  that  the  average 
weekly  income  and  the  average  weekly  expenditure  of  these  27  households 
are  the  same  as  the  other  695  l.e.  $20.00  &  $17.02  respectively. 
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figures  for  Total  Income  and  Expenditure  of  households  in  hard 
times,  the  crop  season  and  for  the  two  seasons  together — ^Table  23. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  apparent  accuracy  of  the 
balance  of  income  and  expenditure  which  appears  to  have  been 
achieved  in  Table  23  that  is  important.  Some  amendments  to  these 
preliminary  figures  will  certainly  occur  when  the  final  results  are 
known.  What  is  important  is  that  they  do  provide  reasonable  proof 
of  the  process  of  incurring  debt  in  hard  times  and  repaying  it  and 
saving  in  the  crop  season. 

Further  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  this  pattern  of  debt  and 
repayment.  In  Table  24  an  area  analysis  of  the  average  weekly 
household  income  and  expenditure  is  shown  for  the  two  seasons 
separately. 

In  all  four  of  the  sample  survey  areas  average  weekly  household 
expenditure  exceeded  average  weekly  household  income  in  hard 
times  while  the  reverse  is  t*ue  for  the  crop  season. 


TABLE  24.  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  &  EXPENDITURE. 
HARD  TIMES,  CROP  SEASON. 

Dollars  8c  Cents 


HARD  TIMES 

CROP  SEASON 

AR£iA 

Average 

Weekly 

Household 

Income 

Average 

Weekly 

Household 

Expenditure 

Average 

Weekly 

Household 

Income 

Average 

Weekly 

Household 

Expenditure 

St.  Lucy 

12.15 

13.89 

16.79 

14.54 

St.  George. 
John 

15.94 

20.47 

22.67 

17.71 

St.  Michael 

18.81 

20.75 

21.48 

17.71 

Bridgetown 

15.65 

19.44 

19.12 

19.00 

All  Areas 

15.57 

18.48 

20.00 

17.02 

Rural 

13.96 

17.04 

19.65 

16.08 

Urban 

17.48 

20.20 

20.47 

18.27 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  BARBADOS 


By  making  the  same  assumptions  as  were  made  to  obtain  an 
approximate  figure  of  the  total  annual  income  of  households  in  Bar- 
bados“  we  can  make  a  similar  estimate  to  arrive  at  an  approximation 
of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  households.  This  calculation  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  households  in  Barbados 
over  the  hard  times  period  of  1951  and  the  crop  season  of  1952  was 
$47.38m.  A  further  calculation  was  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  weekly  expenditure  of  the  different  income  groups  instead 


a  Page  25 
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of  area  averages  and  this  resulted  in  a  figure  of  approximately  $48m. 

Evidence  that  these  estimates  are  of  a  reasonable  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude  is  provided  by  a  comparison  with  the  figure  of  $47.65m.  for 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  for  Local  Consumption  arrived  at 
by  Miss  Siffleet  in  her  National  Income  estimates  for  Barbados 
quoted  earlier. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRELIMINARY  RESULTS 

1,417  completed  questionnaires  were  obtained  over  two  seasons 
from  a  systematic  sample  of  households  in  four  areas  selected  for 
their  differing  characteristics. 

First  approximations  indicate  that  the  average  weekly  house¬ 
hold  income  of  these  households  amounted  to  $17.74;  in  hard  times  it 
was  $15.57  and  in  crop  $20.  There  is  a  large  scale  seasonal  movement 
of  households  between  income  groups.  72%  of  the  households  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $20  per  week.  The  average  annual  household  in¬ 
come  in  Barbados  in  1951-52  was  approximately  $930. 

Average  incomes  are  lower  in  the  rural  areas,  but  in  the  crop 
season  incomes  in  the  richest  agricultural  zone  are  higher  than  in 
the  urban  area. 

Some  56%  of  the  average  household’s  weekly  expenditure  was 
spent  on  food.  This  proportion  varied  between  just  over  60%  in  the 
lowest  income  group  to  40%  in  the  highest.  Throughout  the  income 
range  the  weekly  expenditure  on  food  was  a  larger  proportion  of  total 
expenditure  in  crop  season  than  in  hard  times.  The  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  expenditure  indicates  that  debts  are  incurred  in  hard  times 
and  repaid  in  crop. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  two  sur¬ 
veys  will  appear  at  a  later  date.  In  the  meantime,  even  at  the  risk 
of  repetition,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  results  appearing  here 
are  only  a  first  approximation  and  liable  to  adjustment  at  a  later 
date. 
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By 

“Analyst” 

Whilst  many  text  books  have  been  written  on  monetary  theory, 
it  would  be  difficult  from  a  study  of  these  to  understand  fully  the 
currency  systems  of  dependent  territories.  There  is  a  spate  of  post¬ 
war  articles  on  Colonial  Sterling  balance,  but  the  published  work  on 
colonial  currencies  is  limited.  Among  the  best  known  is  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  “The  Banker”  in  1948  and  1949  and 
an  article  in  the  “Economic  Journal”  of  April  1944,  by  Sir  Geralds 
Clauson  (1).  It  is  surprising  that  this  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
comparatively  neglected  until  recent  times  when  the  question  of  the 
Sterling  Balances  received  some  study,  for  it  is  in  their  currency 
arrangements  that  colonial  territories  illustrate  their  ‘dependence’ 
more  strikingly  than  in  any  other  manner.  For  not  only  is  the  local 
currency  completely  dependent  on  sterling,  but  so  long  as  the  present 
arrangement  continue,  colonial  countries  are  incapable  of  pursuing 
any  independent  monetary  policy,  credit  policy  or  banking  policy,  but 
must  reflect  automatically  policies  pursued  in  these  spheres  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Colonial  currency  is  based  on  what  has  become  known  as  a 
“Sterling  Exchange  Standard”.  In  the  textbooks  on  monetary  theory, 
this  is  analogous  to  the  gold  exchange  standard  under  which  the 
currency  of  one  country  is  convertible  into  the  currency  of  another 
country  where  the  currency  in  turn  is  backed  by  gold.  This  was  the 
case,  for  example,  in  the  Philippines  where  the  local  currency  was  con¬ 
vertible  into  U.S.  dollars  which  were  convertible  into  gold. 

The  currency  reserves  of  the  colonial  territory  consist  entirely  of 
sterling.  Every  pound  or  dollar  of  local  currency  is  backed  by  the 
equivalent  value  of  sterling.  To  carry  out  the  mechanical  operations, 
there  is  usually  set  up  a  Board  of  Commissioness  of  Currency  which 
may  function  either  in  London  or  in  the  territory.  The  Board’s  func¬ 
tions  are  simple.  They  consist  in  the  issue,  at  a  flxed  rate,  of  local 
currency  in  exchange  for  sterling  deposited  locally  or  in  London  and 
in  the  payment  of  sterling  to  any  person  who  surrenders  local  cur¬ 
rency.  The  Board  exercises  no  discretion  in  the  matter  and  its  main 
job  is  to  see  that  the  required  notes  are  physically  available.  The 
Currency  Board  in  Jamaica  which  is  typical,  was  set  up  by  the  Cur¬ 
rency  Notes  Law,  Chapter  275,  and  Section  5  sets  out  plainly  that— 
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“The  Board  shall  issue  on  demand  to  any  person  desiring  to  re¬ 
ceive  Government  Currency  Notes,  such  Notes  to  the  equivalent 
value  of  sums  in  sterling  lodged  with  the  Board  or  with  the 
Crown  Agents  in  London  by  the  said  person,  and  shall  pay  on 
demand  in  Jamaica  or  through  the  Crown  Agents  to  any  per¬ 
son  desiring  to  receive  sterling  in  London  the  equivalent  value 
of  Government  Currency  Notes  lodged  with  them  in  Jamaica 
by  the  said  person 

Provided  that— 

(1)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  lodge  with  the  Crown 
Agents  or  the  Board  as  the  case  may  be  less  than  such 
minimum  sum  as  may  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  such  Notes  or  sterling  as  the  case  may  be; 
and 

(2)  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  and  levy  from  any 
person  obtaining  Government  Currency  Notes  or  sterl¬ 
ing  a  commission  at  such  rate  or  rates  not  exceeding 
one  and  three  quarters  per  centum  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  prescribed  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  any 
telegrams  sent  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Crown  Agents  in 
connection  with  any  transfer  as  above  prescribed.” 

Here  apparently  the  impossible  is  achieved  as  there  is  summed 
up  in  a  few  lines  the  guide  for  the  handling  of  a  country’s  currency. 
To  ensure  that  the  Board  will  always  be  able  to  meet  the  obligations 
imposed  under  Section  5,  Section  7  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
“Note  Security  Fund”  into  which  must  be  paid  all  sterling  deposited 

with  the  Board  in  exchange  for  local  currency  notes  and  from  which 
is  to  be  met  all  sterling  payments  in  respect  of  surrendered  currency 
notes.  To  ensure  complete  independence  of  the  Fund  from  local 
control,  and  to  provide  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  fluctuations  in 
the  local  economy  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Fund  shall  be  held  by  the 
Crown  Agents  who  shall  keep  a  portion  in  liquid  form,  the  balance 
being  invested  in  the  guaranteed  securities  of  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  except  Jamaica.  As  a  counterpart  to  this,  however,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  currency  funds  of  other  colonial 
Governments  can  be  invested  in  Jamaica  Stock. 

The  income  from  these  investments  is  to  be  paid  into  a  ‘Gov¬ 
ernment  Currency  Note  Income  Account’  which  bears  all  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Board  in  the  manufacture,  transport,  issue  and  re¬ 
demption  of  the  notes.  In  addition  to  these  expenses  an  amount 
equal  to  1%  of  the  Note  Security  Fund  is  debited  to  the  Income 
Account  and  credited  to  the  Note  Security  Fund  Account  annually 
until  the  Fund  is  equal  to  110%  of  the  face  value  of  the  notes  in 
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circulation.  Any  surplus  remaining  in  the  Income  Account  after 
these  operations  is  transferable  to  the  General  Revenue  of  the  Colony. 
If,  however,  the  Note  Security  Fund  (through  depreciation  of  its  in¬ 
vestments)  is  valued  at  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  notes  in  ex¬ 
istence,  the  surplus  on  the  Income  Account  is  to  be  transferred  to 

the  Fund.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  Note  Security  Fund  and 
Income  Account  of  the  Currency  Commissioners  of  Jamaica  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1951  are  reproduced  here. 

CURRENCY  NOTE  INCOME  ACCOUNT 
Year  ending  31st  March,  1951 
Revenue  Expenditure 

Interest  on  Investment 

by  Crown  Agents  £67,255  2  8  Cost  of  printing  notes  £17,095  12  5 

Other  Income  4,077  8  7  Salaries  &  other  ex¬ 

penses  of  Currency 
Board  4.272  14  2 

Contribution  to  Re¬ 
serve  equal  to  1%  of 
Note  Security  Fund  35,497  15  4 

Surplus  in  currency 
Note  Income  A/c 
transferred  to  re¬ 
venue  of  Govt,  of 


' 

Jamaica 

14,466  9 

4 

£71,332  11  3 

£71,332  11 

3 

BALANCE  SHEET 

at  31st 

March,  1951 

Currency  Notes 

Note  Security  Fund 

(in  circulation) 

3,351,381  12  6 

Invested  Portion 

2,531,214  15 

8 

Reserve 

198,394  18  2 

Liquid  Portion 

1,018,561  15 

0 

£3,549,776  10  8 

£3,549,776  10 

8 

‘Other  Income’  of  £4,077.  8.  7  shown  in  the  Currency  Note  In¬ 
come  Account  is  derived  chiefly  from  commissions  charged  on  the 
issue  or  redemption  of  notes.  Commission  charges,  whilst  earning 
a  revenue  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  sorting,  clearing  and  packing 
the  notes,  are  intended  to  exercise  some  element  of  control  over  the 
telegraphic  transfer  rates  charged  by  the  commercial  banks. 

Since  anyone  can  have  sterling  delivered  in  London  by  lodging 
the  equivalent  value  in  local  currency  notes  with  the  Currency  Com¬ 
missioners,  it  is  clear  that  the  bank  charges  for  transferring  a  similar 
sum  must  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  charges  made  by  the  Currency 
Commissioners.  This  is  a  little  known  function  of  these  Currency 
Commissioners  and  this  no  doubt  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  to  avoid  being  troubled  with  small  transfers  have 
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fixed  a  minimum  of  £5,000  to  their  dealings.  The  general  public 
hardly  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  business  with  the  Commissioners 
and  in  fact  their  only  customers  for  practical  purposes  are  the 
commercial  banks  and  the  Treasury.  The  Commissioners  can  no 
doubt  claim,  however,  that  their  presence  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  any 
bank  which  may  contemplate  making  unreasonable  charges. 

The  Commissioners  in  Jamaica  charge  4%  of  the  value  of  all 
local  currency  notes  redeemed  and  7/16%  of  the  value  of  all  cur¬ 
rency  notes  issued.  The  charges  do  not  apply  to  old,  mutilated  or 
worn  notes  which  are  exchanged  for  new  ones  and  are  therefore 
effective  only  when  a  holder  of  currency  notes  increases  or  decreases 
his  stock. 

The  charges  made  by  other  colonial  Currency  Boards  are  similar 
to  those  applicable  in  Jamaica  and  the  fact  that  Currency  Boards  are 
prepared  to  transfer  funds  between  London  and  the  colony  represents 
the  only  point  at  which  the  colonial  Government  can  be  said  to 
exercise  any  control  over  banking  operations. 

The  Jamaican  accounts  show  that  expenses  of  £21,000  were 
chargeable  against  an  income  of  £71,000  so  that  there  was  a  “net 
profit”  of  £50,000  on  currency  operations  in  the  year.  The  fact  that 
the  Currency  Note  Income  Account  shows  a  profit  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  of  currency  arrange¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  this  is  an  advantage  over  a  system  backed  by 
gold  which  earns  no  interest.  As  against  this,  there  is  the  disad¬ 
vantage  (when  compared  with  the  gold  standard)  of  having  a  cur¬ 
rency  base  which  overnight  may  lose  as  much  as  25%  of  its  value 
due  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  securities  in  which  the  Note  Security 
Fund  is  invested.  The  increase  in  the  long  term  interest  rates  which 
took  place  early  in  1952  resulted  in  considerable  depreciation  of  colo¬ 
nial  currency  funds. 

Finally  in  this  review  of  colonial  currency  legislation  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  even  in  colonies  with  advanced  constitutions 
like  Jamaica’s  currency  legislation  is  “Reserved  Legislation”  (vide 
clause  17,  Royal  Instructions  to  the  Governor,  Jamaica  Constitutional 
Instruments)  which  means  that  amending  legislation  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  operating  this  system  in  practice? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  colonial  territories  have  enjoyed  stable  cur¬ 
rencies  internally  and  through  their  link  with  sterling  have  benefited 
from  the  many  advantages  which  accrue  from  having  free  access  to 
an  international  currency.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  banks  and 
local  currency  Boards  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  rates  of 
exchange  should  be.  They  simply  look  to  London  for  directions. 
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On  the  other  hand  so  far  as  the  colonies  are  concerned,  monetary 
theory  has  not  progressed  since  Adam  Smith.  A  study  of  the  modern 
writings  on  monetary  theory  is  of  little  use  to  the  Colonial  official 
and  all  he  need  know  are  the  mechanics  of  an  automatic  system. 
There  are  no  means  by  which  monetary  and  currency  policy  may  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  economy.  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  absence  of  any  independent 
monetary  policy  results  in  the  application  of  measures  which  are 
directly  contrary  to  those  which  modern  economic  theory  would  re¬ 
gard  as  suitable.  One  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Conservative 
Government  in  England  in  1951/52  to  “restore  confidence  in  the  £” 
was  the  raising  of  the  bank  rate  to  4%  and  the  consequential  tight¬ 
ening  of  all  credit.  TTie  object  was  to  discourage  excessive  capital 
investment  which  if  unchecked  would  have  created  purchasing  power 
in  excess  of  the  supply  of  consumer  goods,  thus  contributing  to  an 
infiationary  spiral.  The  U.K.  economy  was  experiencing  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  an  increased  supply  of  the  required  goods  could  only  come 
from  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labour  and  capital  and  by  a 
switch  in  employment  from  the  less  essential  to  the  more  essential 
industries.  Whether  the  policy  of  increasing  interest  rates  and  credit 
restriction  contributed  materially  to  the  achieving  of  the  desired 
objectives  in  che  U.K.  is  not  known  in  any  detail,  but  what  is  quite 
certain  is  that  this  identical  policy  cannot  be  also  the  proper  one  for 
a  country  in  which  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  In  Jamaica  there 
is  great  unemployment  and  under-employment.  Investment  of  new 
capital,  in  all  fields,  is  badly  needed.  Nevertheless  what  happened 
was  the  automatic  transfer  of  the  policies  adopted  in  the  U.K.  In¬ 
terest  rates  went  up,  credit  was  restricted  and  new  investment  accord¬ 
ingly  made  more  difficult,  thus  checking  the  badly  needed  expansion 
of  the  economy  which  is  required  if  an  inroad  is  to  be  made  in,  the 
heavy  body  of  unemployment  and  if  the  standard  of  living  is  to  be 
raised. 

We  should  guard  against  carrying  this  type  of  argument  too  far, 
however,  for  even  with  an  independent  monetary  system  a  small 
country  carrying  on  the  bulk  of  its  trade  with  a  larger  country  could 
not  possibly  hope  to  insulate  itself  against  the  effects  of  monetary 
policy  in  that  countiy.  Indeed,  increased  interest  rates  have  been 
effective  in  most  countries  of  the  world  since  early  1952,  and  what¬ 
ever  her  monetary  system  Jamaica  could  not  have  avoided  higher 
rates  eventually.  This  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
little  capital  available  locally  and  if  overseas  investors  are  to  be 
attracted  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  higher  rates  than  they  receive 
in  their  own  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  dependence  on  foreign  borrowing  the  local 
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exchequer  is  very  much  more  vulnerable  to  the  effect  of  higher  rates 
of  interest  than  in  the  case  of  an  independent  territory  with  a  large 
local  capital  market.  The  Chancellor  in  the  U.K.  can  reckon  on 
recovering  30%  to  40%  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  national  debt  by 
way  of  income  tax  collected  on  the  interest.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  make  provision  for  sinking  funds.  A  colonial  Treasury  does  not 
collect  any  income  tax  on  the  interest  paid  to  overseas  borrowers  and 
has  to  make  sinking  fund  provisions.  The  cost  of  borrowing  there¬ 
fore  influences  Government  borrowing  by  a  dependent  Government 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  an  independent  Govein- 
inent. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  no  means  whereby  the  currency 
may  be  expanded  or  contracted  to  accord  with  policy,  but  when  ex¬ 
pansion  does  take  place,  thte  system  imposes  an  unwarranted  burden 
on  the  community.  Sterling  is  surrendered  to  the  Currency  Board 
in  order  to  obtain  local  currency.  In  effect,  what  has  happened  is 
that  a  claim  on  goods  in  the  sterling  area  is  surrendered  in  return 
for  a  printed  bit  of  paper  (the  local  note)  and  this  is  the  price  which 
is  paid  for  an  expansion  of  the  currency.  It  is  similar  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  would  arise,  if  when  the  U.K.  earned  dollars  by  export 
of  goods  to  the  U.S.,  these  dollars  were  not  used  to  buy  goods  in  the 
U.S.  but  were  used  to  buy  a  bundle  of  sterling  notes.  This  would 
be  the  result  of  the  U.K.  being  on  a  dollar  exchange  standard..  This 
fact  must  therefore  be  a  fundamental  criticism  of  any  monetary 
system  which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  imports  of  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  obtaining  additional  currency.  It  will  be  recognised  that 
this  was  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the  gold  standard  in  that  non¬ 
producers  of  gold  had  to  use  part  of  their  foreign  earnings  to  buy  gold 
for  purposes  of  currency  reserves  rather  than  consumable  goods. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  currency  was  not  backed  100%  by  gold 
and  the  sacrifice  was  proportionately  less  than  under  the  sterling 
exchange  standard  where  100%  backing  is  required.  It  is  true  of 
course  that  the  foreign  exchange  which  is  surrendered  is  not  irre¬ 
vocably  lost  since  it  is  invested  in  British  and  colonial  securities. 
But  so  long  as  dependent  currency  remains  in  circulation  (and  a 
minimum  amount  of  currency  will  always  be  required)  so  long  will 
claims  on  goods  be  immobilised  in  gilt-edged  investments.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  these  currency  reserve  investments  and  the  re¬ 
serves  of  gold  and  foreign  currency  which  a  country  like  the  U.K. 
would  keep.  The  extent  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  foreign  trade  and  bears  no  immediate  relationship  to  the 
total  amount  of  currency  circulating  at  home.  Where  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves  have  reached  a  safe  level  the  U.K.  is  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  keep  adding  to  them  and  can  take  home  the  full  benefits 
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of  any  foreign  exchange  earned.  In  Jamaica  so  long  as  the  currency 
is  expanded  it  is  necessary  to  immobilise  in  overseas  investment  a 
corresponding  amount  of  the  foreign  exchange  earned. 

The  inflationary  effect  of  the  bringing  home  of  currency  notes 
instead  of  goods  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  accumulation  of 
sterling  balances  in  London.  The  act  of  accumulation  of  these 
balances,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  countries  involved 
have  been  running  export  surpluses,  is  itself  inflationary,  but  the 
impact  is  not  so  direct  or  immediate  as  when  currency  notes  are 
brought  home.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  taking  home  of 
local  currency  notes  does  not  reduce  the  sterling  balances;  what  it 
does  is  to  immobilise  them  as  the  balances  earmarked  as  currency 
reserve  investments  cannot  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods  except 
in  so  far  as  there  is  a  subsequent  contraction  of  the  local  circulation. 

Paradoxically,  this  currency  system  has  the  opposite  effect  (a 
deflationary  one)  when  there  is  increased  production  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  When  a  larger  quantity  of  local  output  comes  on  the 
home  market  it  has  to  be  bought  by  the  same  quantity  of  money 
and  unless  the  velocity  of  circulation  increases,  the  result  will  be 
deflationary.  The  availability  of  currency  is  governed  by  the  amount 
of  sterling  earned  by  exports  or  by  sterling  borrowed  or  furnished 
by  persons  making  investments  locally  and  bears  no  relationship  to 
the  changes  in  local  production.  A  programme  to  expand  local  food 
production  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  goods  available  for  the  use 
of  the  consumers,  i.e.,  not  production  in  substitution  of  imports  but 
production  to  increase  the  overall  supply  of  goods,  is  liable  to  break 
down  as  a  result  of  the  deflationary  influence  which  a  static  supply 
cf  money  will  produce.  A  programme  of  industrialization  which  is 
intended  to  produce  goods  to  replace  imports  will  not  meet  with  the 
same  objection  as  (a)  the  same  amount  of  purchasing  power  is  re¬ 
quired  as  before,  and  (b)  in  any  event,  industrialization  will  be  based 
largely  on  foreign  capital  which  comes  into  the  country  in  the  form 
either  of  imported  capital  and  consumer  goods  or  local  currency 
notes,  and  (c)  if  imports  are  reduced  (being  replaced  by  the  locally 
produced  goods)  the  currency  could  be  expanded  with  the  foreign 
exchange  which  would  normally  have  been  used  to  buy  goods.  This 
situation  is  not  of  interest  here;  what  is  required  is  some  idea 
of  what  will  happen  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  amount  of  goods  available  to  consumers,  in  an  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  It  is  clear  that  where  this  increase 
is  based  on  investment  of  local  capital,  e.g.  an  increase  in  peasant 
cultivations,  there  is  no  way  of  expanding  the  currency  imless 
imports  are  reduced,  sterling  borrowed,  or  some  other  transaction 
takes  place  which  makes  more  sterling  available  for  exchange  for 
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local  notes.  Where  the  financing  of  this  increased  production  is 
the  result  of  foreign  capital,  the  defiationary  effect  may  be  avoided 
for  the  reasons  already  given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
dealing  with  the  availability  of  currency,  value  of  exports  is  vital  and 
volume  important  only  as  a  factor  in  value.  If  the  prices  of  the  export 
products  are  increased,  it  will  be  possible  with  a  given  volume  of 
exports  to  finance  the  usual  amount  of  imports  as  before  plus  pro¬ 
viding  currency  to  keep  in  step  with  increases  in  local  production. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  equilibrium  can  be  reached  in  this  system, 
i.e.  the  defiationary  effects  of  increased  local  production  can  be 
balanced  by  the  inflationary  effect  of  increased  export  prices  when 
the  additional  sterling  so  earned  is  taken  home  in  currency  notes. 
Of  course,  the  assumption  underlying  these  hypotheses  is  that  un¬ 
used  capacity  is  available  as  obviously  production  for  local  use  can¬ 
not  be  expanded  and  exports  maintained  unless  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  productivity  of  workers  or  unused  resources  are  available. 
The  latter  is  generally  the  case  in  colonial  countries.  Although  the 
possibility  of  some  kind  of  equilibrium  being  found  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  export  sur¬ 
plus  by  a  country  which  can  ill  afford  to  do  so,  and  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  in  any  way  an  ideal  solution.  Some  of  these  problems 
were  common  to  gold  standard  countries  and  inevitably  they  re¬ 
solved  themselves  into  the  question  of  where  lies  the  greater  advan¬ 
tage — in  stable  foreign  exchange  but  unstable  internal  prices  or  in 
controlling  internal  prices  but  leaving  external  prices  free.  Most 
countries  have  chosen  stable  internal  prices  and  hope  that  with  the 
aid  of  international  organisations  the  external  prices  may  be  held 
relatively  stable. 

Banking  in  colonial  territories  operates  on  a  similar  level  to 
Currency  Boards.  Local  banks  are  almost  invariably  branches  of 
banks  whose  headquarters  are  situated  in  London  or  some  other 
financial  centre.  There  is  no  Central  Bank  in  a  colony  and  there 
is  no  means  of  imposing  any  monetary  or  credit  policy  on  the 
branch  banks  which  act  on  the  instructions  of  their  Head  Offices. 
The  branch  banks  need  maintain  no  special  reserve  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  but  being  generally  a  small  part  of  a  much  bigger  system, 
they  have  the  resources  of  their  Head  Offices  at  their  disposal. 

Banks  in  colonial  territories  up  to  the  present  have  enjoyed  the 
right  of  note  issue  but  the  tendency  now  is  for  colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  to  have  more  or  less  exclusive  rights  of  issue.  As  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  is  subordinate  to  sterling,  it  follows  that  local  banks  cannot 
engage  in  foreign  exchange  transactions  except  through  London. 
All  foreign  exchange  rates  are  determined  in  London  and  the  local 
branches  operate  on  the  basis  of  rates  advised.  Supply  and  demand 
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of  foreign  exchange  locally  has  no  effect  on  the  pre-determined  rates. 

In  several  colonial  territories  there  has  been  a  marked  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  current  account  system  and  it  is  the  expansion  of  its 
use  which  has  provided  an  addition  to  the  money  supply.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  attempt  to  assess  the  position  in  Jamaica  in  terms  of 
the  Quantity  Equations  (2) ; 


31.12.1946 

31.12.1947 

31.12.1948 

31.12.1949 

31.12.1950 

Govt,  notes 
in  circula¬ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tion 

2,951,000 

2,696,000 

2,775,000 

2,925,000 

3,169,000 

Bank  notes 

140,000 

75,000 

62,000 

56,000 

71,000 

Coins 

49,000 

50,000 

52,000 

53,000 

56,000 

Bank 

Deposits 

(Current 

3,140,000 

2,821,000 

2,889,000 

3,034,000 

3,296,000 

A/cs) 

6,838,000 

7,528,000 

7,703,000 

7,748,000 

9,057,000 

M 

National 

Income 

9,978,000 

10,349,000 

10,592,000 

10,782,000 

12,353,000 

(P-T) 

63,800,000 

70,000,000 

80,000,000 

85,000,000 

V 

6.4 

7 

8 

8.5 

In  setting  up  these  equations,  time  and  saving  deposits  have 
been  excluded  from  M.  Strictly,  the  amount  of  M  should  be  the 
average  for  the  year  but  monthly  figures  are  not  available  and  in 
view  of  the  unreliability  of  the  figures  for  national  income,  the  figures 
at  31st  December  serve  just  as  well  for  an  estimate.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  transactions,  but  assuming  that 
the  national  income  moves  in  the  same  ratio  as  value  of  transactions 
we  can  use  P-T  to  equal  the  national  income,  remembering  that  in 
this  case  V  will  be  very  much  smaller  than  when  the  total  of  trans¬ 
actions  is  used.  All  that  is  claimed  here  is  that  one  can  obtain  some 
order  of  magnitude.  V,  used  here  to  refer  to  the  income  velocity 
of  circulation,  shows  a  steady  rise  from  6.4  in  1946  to  8.5  in  1949. 
What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  Table?  First,  V  is  high 
compared  with  countries  like  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  where  the  normal 
comparable  figure  is  between  2  and  3.  One  cause  of  the  difference 
is  the  presence  of  subsistence  production  which  is  counted  as  part 
of  the  national  income,  although  no  money  has  passed;  the  value  of 
this  production  should  strictly  be  deducted  from  the  national  income 
in  determining  income  velocity  of  circulation  money.  This  is  not 
the  whole  explanation,  however,  as  subsistence  production  was  only 
6.2%  of  the  national  income  of  Jamaica  in  1943.  Velocity  depends 
on  the  payment  habits  of  the  people,  on  their  attitude  towards  cash 
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balances,  on  the  frequency  of  transactions  and  on  the  average  period 
of  payments.  Where  the  proportion  of  weekly  paid  persons  to 
monthly  is  higher  in  one  case  than  in  another,  then  with  the  same 
national  income,  the  velocity  would  be  higher  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  case  in  Jamaica 
compared  with  the  U.K.  It  could  also  mean  that  the  supply  of 
money  has  been  unduly  restricted.  In  the  U.K.  where  the  banking 
system  is  much  more  developed  than  in  Jamaica,  the  ratio  of  notes 
in  circulation  to  national  income  is  1  to  10,  in  Jamaica  it  is  1  to  25. 
It  may  also  mean  that  the  estimates  of  national  income  are  wrong. 
The  increase  in  the  velocity  of  circulation  between  1946  and  1949 
lends  some  confirmation  to  this  conjecture  as  it  is  unusual  unless 
on  occasions  when  people  are  losing  confidence  in  the  currency  for 
velocity  to  increase  so  markedly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  figures 
are  correct,  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  the  supply  of  money  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  economy,  additional 
evidence  for  this  being  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion  remained  practically  the  same  between  1946  and  1949,  although 
the  national  income  had  increased  by  33-1/3%  in  that  period. 

There  is  here  also  evidence  of  the  ‘tightness”  of  money  which  is 
experienced  in  Jamaica  and  other  dependent  territories  with  their 
relatively  high  rates  of  interest.  This  is  an  unhealthy  state  of  affairs 
in  any  country  which  plans  industrial  expansion.  Risk  capital  is 
practically  unavailable  after  the  demands  of  safe  investments  such 
as  mortgages  have  been  met.  There  is  no  internal  mechanism  by 
which  the  money  supply  can  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  internal 
expansion  of  production. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  colonial  currency 
systems  they  do  have  many  advantages  to  their  credit.  They  have 
served  colonial  territories  well.  They  have  greatly  simplified  a  deli¬ 
cate  instrument  so  that  even  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons, 
it  has  been  kept  under  control.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  a 
wild  inflation  in  a  colonial  territory  and  the  reward  has  been  one  of 
order  and  stability.  Although  all  this  was  accomplished  at  some 
sacrifice,  it  was  nevertheless  not  unbearable  in  an  era  when  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  success  was  to  maintain  one’s  position.  If  conditions  this 
year  were  no  worse  than  last  year,  the  administration  was  happy. 
Now  that  various  circumstances  have  dictated  that  changes  must 
take  place,  that  income  and  emplo5mient  opportunities  must  expand, 
some  re-thinking  is  necessary  in  this  all-important  sector  of  currency 
management.  It  is  certain  that  a  solution  can  be  found  which  does 
not  immediately  involve  an  independent  currency  and  a  completely 
independent  authority  engaged  in  all  the  functions  which  go  with 
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currency  management.  For  one  thing,  the  institutions  are  not 
available  and  there  would  be  difficulty  in  finding  the  men  to  manage 
them.  For  another  the  present  system  has  some  solid  advantages 
which  an  independent  system  may  not  ensure.  Nevertheless,  the 
situation  has  to  be  faced  that  the  present  currency  arrangements 
are  anti-expansionary,  and  may  very  well  prove  to  be  a  complete 
negation  of  efforts  in  other  fields.  The  present  system  is  one  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  advanced  countries  of  the  world  today.  Its 
model,  the  gold  standard,  has  been  tried  and  abandoned  by  not  only 
the  U.K.  but  most  countries  today,  as  imposing  too  harsh  a  limitation 
on  their  freedom  of  movement.  The  question  has  to  be  asked,  if 
colonial  territories  are  being  groomed  to  take  more  and  more  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  their  own  affairs — a  grooming  which  is  to  culminate 
in  fully  responsible,  free  and  independent  Government — can  the 
matter  of  currency  be  neglected?  Assuming  this  aim  is  realized,  is 
it  wise  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  very  last  when  perhaps  a  radical 
change  has  to  be  made  and  the  young  independent  Government 
finds  itself  with  a  situation  which  it  has  no  experience  in  handling? 

Because  it  is  felt  that  the  present  currency  arrangements  will 
hamper  expansion  and  also  because  political  advance  should  be 
accompanied  by  advances  in  other  spheres,  it  is  suggested  that  steps 
be  taken  to  map  out  some  system  by  which  ordered  progress  can  be 
made  by  degrees  from  the  present  simple  arrangements  to  a  fully 
fledged  independent  system.  This  would  follow  the  well  known 
‘progressive  gradualism’  which  takes  place  in  the  constitutional  field, 
each  step  conferring  more  and  more  responsibility  in  political  matters 
on  the  colonial  Government  but  no  step  so  far  ahead  as  to  be  on  un¬ 
tried  ground.  Any  programme  of  reform  will  require  as  a  first  step  the 
abandonment  of  the  100%  reserve  (actually  110%  in  Jamaica).  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  at  no  time  will  all  the  currency  be  required  to  be 
redeemed  in  sterling.  It  is  not  suggested,  however,  that  the  present 
currency  reserves  be  raided  but  rather  that  they  should  be  kept  intact 
and  perhaps  be  available  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  foreign  exchange 
reserve  and,  further,  that  the  sterling  reserve  be  made  50%  in  respect 
of  all  notes  issued  over  and  above  the  notes  in  circulation  at  present. 
It  might  be  well  if  the  functions  of  the  present  Commissioners 
of  Currency  were  transferred  to  a  Bank  of  Issue  or  Reserve  Bank. 
Psychologically  the  change  would  be  valuable  even  though  the 
powers  of  the  Reserve  Bank  would  be  limited  and  would  not  l)e 
those  of  the  normal  Central  Bank.  The  Bank  would  take  over  the 
Note  Security  Fund  of  the  present  Commissioners  and  be  responsible 
for  the  notes  in  circulation.  To  provide  the  50%  sterling  backing 
for  new  issues,  investments  to  this  proportion  of  note  circulation 
would  be  in  the  form  of  sterling  investments  other  than  in  Jamaica. 
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As  stated  before,  the  sterling  investments  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
change  would  remain  intact.  When  local  currency  was  required  by 
the  commercial  banks,  or  any  other  organizations,  they  would  sur¬ 
render  the  equivalent  in  sterling  just  as  at  present  but  for  every 
pound  issued  by  the  Reserve  Bank  in  this  way,  it  would  be  entitled 
to  put  another  pound  into  circulation  by  the  purchase  of  Treasury 
Bills  or  other  local  Government  security.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Reserve  Bank  envisaged  here  would  not  mark  a  revolutionary  change 
and  should  cause  no  anxiety  about  the  stability  of  the  currency. 

It  may  'Be  worthy  of  consideration  too  whether  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  process  of  development,  the  Government  should  not 
choose  the  proposed  Bank  as  its  bankers.  This  would  give  the 
Reserve  Bank  status  and  would  be  a  considerable  step  forward  for 
the  Bank  although  it  is  recognised  that  there  are  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages  from  which  a  Central  Bank  which  acts  as  the  Government  Bank 
suffers. 

This  is  not  an  integral  part  of  this  first  step,  however.  The 
change  over  to  a  Central  Bank  is  a  complex  operation  and  one  of 
the  difficulties  is  that  there  is  so  little  experience  in  this  field.  For¬ 
tunately  there  is  now  available  a  report  on  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Ceylon.  Ceylon  has  now  set  up  a  Central  Bank. 
This  achievement  is  important  because  it  is  the  only  example  known 
of  the  conversion  of  an  orthodox  Colonial  Currency  Board  into  a 
Central  Bank.  The  report  of  the  American  expert  who  enquired 
into  the  system  and  the  steps  he  recommended  for  this  conversion 
will  repay  the  study  of  those  interested  in  this  problem.  The  re¬ 
commendation  made  here  is  only  one  step  in  the  direction  of  greater 
control  over  currency  and  banking  matters  which  will  be  necessary 
in  the  political  progress  of  colonial  governments.  The  other  steps 
which  will  be  no  less  difficult  than  the  first  will  nevertheless  have 
been  made  more  manageable  by  the  successful  achievement  of  the 
first. 

It  may  be  well  to  expand  on  this  proposal  for  a  50%  reserve. 
First,  this  is  not  a  proposal  for  turning  on  the  printing  presses. 
Secondly,  it  does  not  contemplate  abandonment  of  full  convertibility 
into  sterling.  All  it  implies  is  the  adoption  in  a  modified  form  of  one 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  banking,  i.e.,  that  all  depositors  will 
not  require  cash  at  the  same  time  and  that  only  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  will  do  SO.  Therefore  just  as  a  banker  can  operate  full  con¬ 
vertibility  (i.e.  honour  deposits  made  with  him)  by  keeping  in  cash 
only  a  fraction  of  his  depositors'  money,  so  it  is  considered  that  a 
Currency  Board  or  Reserve  Bank,  to  provide  full  convertibility  Into 
the  superior  currency,  need  keep  invested  in  that  currency  only  a 
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safe  proportion  of  the  local  currency  notes  issued.  As  proposed  here 
a  certain  basic  amount  would  be  backed  100%  and  only  excesses  over 
this  would  rank  for  the  50%  cover.  In  fact,  therefore,  coverage  would 
be  much  higher  than  50%  and  even  when  the  present  circulation 
has  doubled  the  cov(ir  will  still  be  75%.  When  it  is  trebled  it  will  be 
66-2/3%.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  circumstance  could  arise  in 
which  over  a  period  of  a  year,  say,  the  currency  circulation  were  cut 
in  half.  Indeed  far  from  the  trend  being  to  reduce  the  currency 
circulation  rather  will  it  be  that  currency  will  expand. 

Further,  investment  by  the  Currency  Board  or  Reserve  Bank  in 
Jamaica  Government  securities  would  not  be  automatic  but  would 
depend  on  the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  financial  policy  being 
pursued  by  the  Government.  It  is  not  impossible  to  contemplate 
that  in  a  time  of  inflation  the  Government  may  as  a  matter  of  policy 
borrow  from  persons  other  than  the  Reserve  Bank  even  where  the 
bank  has  not  fully  utilised  its  reserve  margin.  This  statement  has 
been  so  framed  because  so  many  people  automatically  assume  that 
the  moment  a  colonial  Government  is  given  some  relaxation  in 
currency  matters  it  will  be  an  immediate  signal  for  the  printing 
presses  to  be  turned  on.  The  modest  changes  discussed  above  will  not 
bring  this  about  because  they  do  not  confer  full  powers  on  the  Cur¬ 
rency  Authority.  It  is  hoped  that  when  they  do  possess  full  powers 
the  lessons  in  currency  management  which  these  changes  make  possi¬ 
ble  will  be  valuable  to  colonial  currency  authorities  and  will  help  to 
ensure  that  they  control  their  currencies  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
respective  countries. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 
IN  THE  BRITISH  CARIBBEAN  ABOUT  1820. 

By 

M.  G,  Smith 

The  present  paper  is  based  on  contemporary  accounts  of  social 
conditions  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica  about  1820.  As 
this  study  is  partly  an  experiment  to  show  the  utility  of  these  old 
accounts  for  functional  analysis  of  West  Indian  culture  and  society 
at  that  period,  it  seemed  more  useful  to  restrict  the  number  of  con¬ 
temporary  sources  to  a  few  well-known  documents  than  to  make  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  After  careful  read¬ 
ing,  all  references  to  social  and  cultural  conditions  by  each  of  the 
authors  selected  were  noted  and  indexed  together  to  form  the  basis 
for  the  present  summary  digest.  Such  a  compilation  provides  con¬ 
tinual  cross-checking  of  the  various  accounts,  and  makes  obvious 
their  various  biases,  while  allowing  deficiencies  of  data  in  any  one 
description  to  be  supplemented  from  another.  Though  the  index 
compiled  in  this  fashion  is  not  printed  here,  the  works  used  are  cited 
in  the  References  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  substantive  as  apart  from  the  methodological  interests  of  the 
present  paper  are  twofold.  It  questions  the  common  assumption  that 
changing  economic  conditions  determine  changes  in  social  structure 
in  one  particular  instance;  and,  by  providing  a  summary  account  of 
British  West  Indian  society  in  structural  terms  at  a  point  in  time 
midway  between  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  Emancipation 
Act,  it  seeks  to  draw  attention  to  certain  structural  conditions  which 
are  relevant  to  the  study  of  the  social  development  of  the  British 
Caribbean  since  that  time. 

The  population  of  a  British  West  Indian  colony  about  1820  was 
composed  of  several  clearly  differentiated  categories  of  persons,  as 
follows:  whites,  who  were  either  creoles  (i.e.  born  in  the  West  Indies) 
or  immigrants,  and  were  all  free;  free  coloured;  free  black;  coloured 
slaves,  who  together  with  the  free  coloured  were  all  creoles;  black 
slaves,  subdivided  into  creoles  or  African  immigrants.  Calculations 
by  various  writers  agree  in  estimating  the  numbers  of  whites  and 
free  coloured  to  be  approximately  equal  to  one  another  in  St.  Vincent 
and  Jamaica  respectively  at  this  period.  For  Jamaica  also,  Stewart 
estimated  that  there  were  31,000  coloured  slaves — i.e.  10  per  cent  of 
the  slave  population — as  against  35,000  free  persons  of  colour.  (5)  pp. 
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35-6.  Slaves  formed  the  vast  majority  of  the  population.  In  view  of 
the  social  and  cultural  differences  exhibited  by  each  of  these  popu¬ 
lation  classes,  they  will  be  described  separately. 

The  Whites. 

White  society  was  not  as  homogeneous  as  its  small  size  might 
suggest  (c.  35,000  for  Jamaica,  c.  4,000  for  St.  Vincent.)  Apart  from 
the  distinction  between  creole  and  immigrant  whites,  Carmichael  and 
Stewart  distinguished  two  main  categories  based  on  socio-economic 
status  which  can  be  termed  “principal”  and  “secondary”  whites. 
Principal  whites  were  those  in  authority  over  secondary  whites,  either 
as  plantation  owners  or  senior  officials.  Secondary  whites  were  either 
lesser  proprietors,  landed  or  commercial,  or  employees.  A  further 
division  among  the  whites  followed  national  lines,  principally  between 
English  and  Scots.  Although  figures  are  lacking,  it  seems  clear  that 
there  was  a  marked  excess  of  males  in  the  white  colonial  populations 
at  this  period. 

Creole  whites  are  classifiable  by  occupation  into  three  main 
groups:  “planters”,  the  profossional  class,  and  merchants.  Immi¬ 
grants  can  be  subdivided  into  administrative,  military  and  “planter” 
groups.  Immigrant  planters  fall  into  three  subdivisions:  plant¬ 
ation  owners  (e.g.  “Monk”  Lewis;  their  employees  (e.g.  overseers,  book¬ 
keepers,  master  masons);  and  those  who,  having  settled  in  the  col¬ 
onies  with  small  estates  after  long  years  of  employment,  relied  on 
hire  of  their  slaves  as  jobbing  gangs  for  more  or  less  of  their  income. 
Absenteeism  was  an  important  factor  in  plantation  organisation,  in 
commerce,  and  also  in  the  most  lucrative  ranks  of  the  administration. 
Established  Church,  and  judiciary,  all  of  which  were  held  as  benefices 
by  prominent  persons  resident  in  Britain,  and  administered  by  dele¬ 
gation  of  powers  to  their  employees  locally.  Absentee  planters  or 
their  agents  dealt  with  large  British  firms,  both  in  selling  their  pro¬ 
duce  and  in  ordering  plantation  supplies.  Among  the  creole  section 
of  the  white  population,  absenteeism  gave  rise  to  a  combination  of 
occupations  in  the  role  of  attorney.  Two  categories  of  attorney  are 
distinguished:  the  “great  attorney”,  often  in  charge  of  twenty  or  more 
estates  in  a  colony  at  the  same  time,  and  the  “lesser  attorney”,  who 
controlled  only  one  or  two,  and  was  sometimes  appointed  by  a  great 
attorney  as  his  deputy,  sometimes  by  the  proprietor  directly.  Attor¬ 
neys  were  a  class  of  professional  planters,  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  sometimes  engaged  in  commerce.  Although  not  all  attorneys 
were  landed  proprietors,  the  more  successful  usually  were.  With  few 
exceptions,  attorneys  at  this  period  were  white  creoles. 

The  local  clergy  and  missionaries  were  predominantly  white  ex¬ 
patriates.  Bickell,  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Carmichael  agree  that  the 
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white  population  was  perfunctory  in  private  and  public  religious 
observances,  and  all  five  accounts  indicate  antipathy  among 
white  planters  to  missionary  activity  among  their  slaves.  So  deeply 
rooted  was  this  attitude  to  Christian  proselytisation  among  the  col¬ 
onial  whites  that  Bickell,  an  Anglican  curate,  based  his  advocacy 
of  increased  facilities  for  the  Established  Church  in  Jamaica  on  the 
grounds  that  “conversion”  of  the  slaves  would  make  them  more  tract¬ 
able  (1)  pp.  84-6, 

An  important  aspect  of  class  in  white  society  at  this,  time  refers 
to  the  type  of  mating  relations  which  white  males  practised.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  “principal”  whites,  who  were  the  wealthier  and  politically 
dominant  class  of  white  society,  had  white  wives  and  white  families, 
the  children  being  educated  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  white 
men  also  frequently  sent  their  illegitimate  sons  by  black  or  coloured 
women  to  Britain  for  education.  “Secondary”  whites,  to  use  Mrs. 
Carmichael’s  term,  lacked  white  wives  and  white  families,  and  the 
legal  sanction  of  marriage  for  their  procreative  relationships.  Indeed, 
subordinate  white  employees  on  plantations  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
hibited  from  marrying  by  fear  of  loss  of  employment.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  status  of  a  free  father  may  determine  the  status  of  his  child 
ren  by  slave  women.  Thus,  white  subordinate  employees,  lacking  the 
authority  to  manumit  or  the  income  necessary  to  purchase  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  slave  concubines  or  their  children,  tended  to  contribute, 
with  other  groups,  to  the  growing  population  of  coloured  slaves.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  taboo  for  white  fathers  legally  or  economically 
able  to  free  their  offspring  by  slave  women  not  to  do  so.  In  effect, 
paternity  norms  in  these  extra-legal  matings  differentiated  the  two 
main  classes  of  the  white  population.  It  seems,  furthermore,  that 
whereas  “secondary”  whites  frequently  had  black  slave  concubines  as 
“keepers”,  whites  of  the  superior  class  preferred  free  coloured  women, 
and  recognised  the  proper  education  of  their  offspring  by  such  unions 
as  an  obligation,  frequently  sending  their  sons  to  school  in  England, 
while  their  daughters  were  educated  locally  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  differential  education  for  the  sexes  current  at  the  time. 

It  seems  that  the  majority  of  white  males  whose  white  wives  and 
families  were  living  with  them,  maintained  unions  with  coloured  or 
black  concubines  also.  This  would  indicate  that  apart  from  the  sex 
disproportions  of  the  white  population;  there  was  a  social  preference 
for  concubines,  ideally  free  coloured  women,  among  white  men.  This 
preference,  in  combination  with  other  factors,  conditioned  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  free  coloured  women,  with  interesting  effects.  Free  col¬ 
oured  women  sought,  as  a  major  goal  of  their  life,  to  form  concubin¬ 
age  or  “keeper”  relationships  with  white  men,  and  hence  avoided 
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marriage  to  free  coloured  men.  Moreover,  so  well  established  was 
the  norm  of  concubinage  of  white  males  and  free  coloured  females, 
that  white  women,  who  were  themselves  prohibited  under  the  sev¬ 
erest  penalties  of  social  ostracism  from  entering  into  extramarital 
sexual  relationships,  even  with  men  of  their  own  class,  were  expected 
by  their  male  relatives  and  friends  to  recognise  their  coloured  con¬ 
cubines  and  to  receive  them  socially  on  various  occasions.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  also,  a  coloured  concubine  would  ask  her  white  protector’s  kins-  ‘ 
women  to  stand  as  godmothers  to  her^  children  by  him. 

The  internal  differentiation  of  white  society  at  this  period  has 
been  indicated  above  by  outlining  the  multiple  variables  of  individual 
status  from  which  the  differentiation  of  sub-groups  and  classes  fol¬ 
lowed.  Culturally,  also,  the  white  population  was  heterogeneous, 
with  distinctions  among  immigrants  and  creoles  between  well-edu¬ 
cated  and  poorly-educated,  while  the  immigrants  and  the  creoles 
formed  separate  cultural  groups. 

At  this  period,  also,  white  society  exercised  through  its  males 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  control  of  the  major  official  institutions  such 
as  government  in  its  various  sectors — island  administration,  local 
government,  legislature,  law,  the  militia,  and  also  the  Established 
Church.  Stewart,  particularly,  remarks  on  the  desire  of  white  men 
for  office  and  title  as  a  declaration  and  mode  of  maximising  status, 
and  quotes  several  instances  of  military,  religious,  judicial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  held  by  persons  untrained  in  the  exercise  of  these 
functions.  In  discussing  the  qualifications  of  the  Jamaican  clergy, 
and  particularly  the  newly-appointed  curates,  Bickell  makes  a  similar 
point.  This  discrepancy  between  the  duties  of  office  and  the  capaci¬ 
ties  or  training  of  the  office-holder  was  most  criticial  in  military  mat¬ 
ters.  On  grounds  of  military  efficiency  a  curious  down-grading  of 
militia  titles  was  developed,  to  subordinate  these  to  the  command  of 
less  high-ranking  Regular  officers  on  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  I 
Stewart  bears  quoting  on  this  general  interest  in  rank  and  office:  ■ 
“Such  indeed  is  the  fondness  for  dignified  situations  and  high-sound-  i 
ing  titles  that  one  man  sometimes  holds  the  different  situations  of 
the  Major-General  of  Militia,  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Grand  Court,  and 
Gustos  Rotulorum  and  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  , 
without  being  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer;  as  a  safeguard  against  the  danger 
of  entrusting  military  command  in  actual  service  to  men  ignorant  of  j 
the  science  of  tactics  and  its  practical  details,  a  scale  of  Regular  and  ' 
Colonial  rank  is  very  properly  established  during  martial  law.”  (5) 

p.  161. 

Emphasis  on  status  was  obviously  very  great  among  the  whites. 
Describing  the  condition  of  the  secondary  class  of  whites,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
michael  states  that  through  continuous  association  with  black  or  col- 
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cured  folk,  a  man  of  that  class  becomes  “as  the  expression  is,  almost 
a  ‘white  negro’  (2)  Vol.  I.  p.  59.  Carmichael  for  St.  Vincent  and 
Stewart  for  Jamaica  state  that  the  principal  whites  formed  a  closed 
social  class,  from  association  with  which  secondary  whites,  coloured 
folk  and  other  social  sections  were  rigorously  excluded,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  private  “keeper”  relationships  previously  noted.  Associated 
with  this  social  exclusiveness  of  the  dominant  group  of  white  society 
was  the  extensive  use  of  ostracism  as  a  mode  of  social  control  of  its 
members.  The  reactions  to  white  women  guilty  of  extra-marital  rela¬ 
tionships,  or  towards  wealthy  white  men  who  allowed  their  natural 
children  to  remain  slaves,  have  already  been  noted.  Monk  Lewis’s  ex¬ 
periences  when  attacked  by  the  Gustos  of  Trelawny  in  Jamaica  in  the 
Assize  Court  on  grounds  that  he  was  interfering  “with  our  system,  and 
by  (his)  insidious  practices  and  dangerous  doctrines  (calling)  the 
peace  of  the  Island  in  question”  (3)  p.  113,  because  of  his  indulgences 
to  the  negroes  on  his  own  estate,  and  his  view  that  their  evidence 
ought  at  least  to  be  heard  against  white  persons,  indicate  another 
field  of  behaviour  in  which  conformity  was  exacted  under  penalty  of 
ostracism. 

Principal  whites  controlled  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
country.  They  exerted  authority  over  secondary  whites  as  their  em¬ 
ployers,  in  the  militia,  in  local  government  and  the  law  courts,  and 
also  through  differential  political  status  consequent  on  the  freehold 
property  franchise.  Instances,  however,  occurred  of  white  overseers 
rising  gradually  through  the  ranks  of  managers  and  lesser  attorneys 
to  assimilate  themselves  in  varying  degrees  to  the  dominant  white 
class,  and  enjoy  the  increased  privileges  of  that  status.  Incentives 
towards  maximisation  of  status  corresponding  to  those  already  noted 
in  the  quest  for  titles  among  the  principal  whites  operated,  however 
marginally,  among  the  secondary  whites  also.  As  indicated  above, 
between  the  two  sections  of  white  society,  relationships  of  superor¬ 
dination  and  subordination  prevailed,  typically  as  a  consequence  of 
the  delegation  of  authority  in  the  administration  of  estates  and  cor¬ 
porations;  but  promotion  occurred  within  this  hierarchical  pattern 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  furnish  strong  incentives. 

Since  the  whites  exercised  a  virtual  monopoly  of  official  institu¬ 
tions,  both  in  respect  of  their  control  and  of  participation  in  them 
at  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  these  structures  in  the  present 
context.  Freehold  real  property,  which  included  slaves,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  parochial  and  colonial  franchises.  Candidates  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  legislature  were  further  restricted  by  a  higher  property 
qualification.  The  Grovernor  had  legislative  prerogatives,  acted  as 
Chancellor,  and  was  also  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Regular  troops 
and  militia.  At  this  period,  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  were 
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almost  entirely  self-governing  in  local  affairs,  and  contested  the  right 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  on  West  Indian  issues.  In  view 
of  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  those  colonies,  the  number  of  “dead- 
letter”  laws  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  both  Jamaica  and  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  is  significant.  These  dead-letter  laws,  in  the  main,  relate  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  relationships  between  masters  and  slaves,  e.g.  sections  of  the 
various  Consolidated  Slave  Acts,  but  also  include  laws  which  only 
have  an  indirect  reference  to  them,  such  as  the  Acts  ordering  Parish 
Vestries  to  build  chapels,  and  that  rectors,  together  with  the  newly- 
appointed  curates,  should  instruct  the  slaves  in  religion.  The  legal 
inability  of  slaves  to  give  evidence  against  free  persons,  white  or  col¬ 
oured,  rendered  numerous  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Acts 
and  other  ameliorative  legislation  nugatory  from  the  start.  As  noted 
above,  however,  in  the  case  of  Monk  Lewis,  views  on  the  necessity  of 
permitting  slave  evidence  were  strongly  opposed  by  whites.  Hence 
the  paradoxical  situation  in  which  the  ruling  class  rejected  the  only 
means  of  implementing  legislation  for  which  they  themselves  were 
responsible.  To  implement  such  legislation  would  require  structural 
changes  in  the  society,  particularly  involving  surrender  of  status  pri¬ 
vileges  by  that  section  of  the  population  to  which  legislative  power 
was  entrusted.  Thus  the  apparent  paradox  is  resolved.  Structural 
realities  made  fiction  of  the  law. 

Similar  attitudes  centred  about  the  issue  of  arming  slaves.  In 
1795  Jamaica  experienced  a  severe  rebellion  by  the  Maroons,  an  en¬ 
clave  composed  of  descendants  of  fugitive  slaves  who  enjoyed  freedom 
and  local  self-government  under  a  treaty  by  which  they  acted  as  a 
military  reserve  at  the  disposal  of  the  Jamaica  Government  for  the 
suppression  of  slave  rebellions.  St.  Vincent  had  a  similar  military 
reserve  in  its  Carib  population,  who  also  revolted  in  1795.  Both  gov¬ 
ernments  were  severely  tested  by  these  revolts,  and  it  was  suggested 
in  both  colonies  that  slaves  be  armed  to  assist  in  the  struggle;  white 
alarmism,  however,  was  far  too  deeply  rooted  for  such  a  measure  to 
be  acceptable,  then  or  at  any  later  period  of  slavery.  In  Jamaica  a 
corps  of  free  black  rangers  under  the  command  of  white  officers  was 
eventually  mobilised  against  the  Maroons  by  Government  in  the  face 
of  hostile  popular  (white)  opinion.  This  instance  indicates  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  white  alarmism.  The  real  cause  for  white  alarm  lay  in  the 
disproportion  between  the  free  and  slave  sections  of  the  population, 
and  also  between  the  white  and  the  black.  The  combination  of  these 
two  dichotomies  misled  the  whites  into  distrusting  the  loyalty  of  even 
the  free  black  and  coloured  population,  when  in  point  of  fact  these 
groups  were  more  often  in  contra  position  to  the  slaves  than  to  the 
whites.  However,  alarmism  of  this  type  provided  the  ground  for 
numerous  arguments  justifying  punishment  in  various  forms  as  the 
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sole  means  of  preserving  the  social  structure  by  disciplining  slaves,  and 
also  justified  the  restriction  of  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  free 
non-white  population.  Developments  in  Haiti  (St.  Dominique)  after 
the  revolution  were  frequently  cited  as  the  only  alternative  social 
development. 

Trinidad  contrasted  with  Jamaica  and  St.  Vincent  in  certain  res¬ 
pects,  as  Mrs.  Carmichael  pointed  out  in  her  description  of  the  West 
Indian  scene.  Trinidad  was  a  recent  British  acquisition  and  in  1820 
still  retained  the  Spanish  code  governing  relations  between  master  and 
slave,  along  with  certain  other  Latin  institutions.  Since  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Trinidad  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered  through  its  Gtovernors  largely  by  Orders  in  Council  ori¬ 
ginating  in  London,  implementation  of  which  was  enforced  by  a  set 
of  area  commandants  empowered  to  investigate  slave  protests  and 
hear  slave  evidence.  One  important  consequence  of  this  system 
which  is  quite  clear  from  Mrs.  Carmichael’s  account,  was  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  authority  enjoyed  by  masters  when,  as  in  Car¬ 
michael’s  case,  they  emigrated  from  an  old  British  colony  to  Trinidad, 
bringing  their  slaves  with  them.  Needless  to  say,  in  the  older  col¬ 
onies  conditions  in  Trinidad  were  cited  as  an  imdesirable  consequence 
of  any  reduction  of  the  authority  of  slave-owners. 

The  Coloured  Population. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  coloured  population  in  the  British  West 
Indies  included  both  slave  and  free  sections,  which  were  approximately 
equal  to  each  other  in  numbers  at  this  period  in  both  Jamaica  and  St. 
Vincent.  As  slaves,  one  section  of  the  coloured  population  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  giving  evidence  against  free  persons  in  a  court  of  law, 
whereas  free  people  of  colour  were  able  to  do  so  at  this  period,  though 
they  had  not  long  enjoyed  this  right.  Politically,  however,  the  free 
coloured  were  prohibited  from  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for 
election,  and  from  voting,  and  were  conscious  of  their  inferior  status 
vis-a-vis  the  whites,  even  in  cases  where  they  were  wealthier  than  some 
of  these.  The  free  coloured  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  militia  under  white  officers.  Consciousness  of  status 
and  desire  to  maximise  it  were  typical  of  both  sections  of  the  coloured 
population;  the  free  coloured  petitioned  for  increased  civil  and  poli¬ 
tical  rights  in  vain,  while  coloured  slaves  sought  their  individual  free¬ 
dom  in  order  to  acquire  the  legal  status  of  persons.  Acculturation  by 
adoption  of  white  behaviour  and  institutions  was  a  necessary  aspect 
of  this  preoccupation  with  improvement  of  status  for  coloured  males, 
and  contributed  to  the  great  emphasis  which  they  laid  on  differen¬ 
tiation  of  themselves  as  a  group  from  black  people,  whether  slave  or 
free.  This  confusion  of  cultural  difference  with  racial  difference  re- 
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minds  one  of  the  similar  confusion  already  noted  as  the  basis  of 
alarmism  among  the  whites. 

Acculturation  for  the  coloured  slaves  was  facilitated  at  a  technical 
level  by  the  traditional  plantation  practice  of  employing  them  as 
estate  craftsmen  or  domestics,  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  field 
gangs,  a  convention  rationalised  by  the  statement  that  they  were  no 
good  as  field  labourers.  In  this  way  coloured  slaves  enjoyed  greater 
opportunities  for  purchasing  their  own  freedom  than  the  majority  of 
the  black  slave  population.  Free  persons  of  colour,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  held  slaves  and  land  in  their  own  right,  mainly  by  in¬ 
heritance  from  their  white  genitors.  Some  free  coloured  males  who 
had  enjoyed  education  and  training  at  their  fathers’  expense  were 
also  to  be  found  acting  as  lawyers,  accountants,  or  in  other  clerical 
professions.  Due,  however,  to  the  social  exclusiveness  of  the  white 
population  and  to  the  fact  that  the  few  physicians  in  each  colony 
served  the  white  population  as  well  as  all  other  sections,  it  does  not 
seem  that  free  coloured  males  entered  the  medica^  profession  at  this 
period.  For  other  reasons,  there  were  also  no  coloured  overseers  or 
managers  on  plantations  owned  by  whites.  This  was  not  so  much 
a  consequence  of  the  Deficiency  Acts,*  which  were  such  distinguished 
dead-letter  laws  that  they  had  already  come  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  mode  of  taxation,  as  due  to  the  refusal  of  black  slaves  to  work  under 
free  coloured  overseers,  and  the  suspicion  of  white  managements  that 
free  coloured  employees  on  estates  were  unreliable. 

The  harshness  of  free  coloured  owners  towards  their  slaves  is 
remarked  upon  by  all  our  sources.  On  general  grounds  it  seems  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  the  majority  of  slaves  subjected  to  mistreatment  by 
free  coloured  people  were  black;  in  this  case  their  masters  can  be 
regarded  as  expressing  in  exaggerated  form  the  opposition  between 
the  free  and  the  slave  as  well  as  the  coloured  and  the  black. 

Preoccupation  with  status  can  be  expected  to  express  itself  pre¬ 
eminently  in  patterns  of  mating  and  association.  As  already  pointed 
out,  free  coloured  women  preferred  concubinage  with  white  men  to 
marriage  with  free  men  of  their  own  complexion,  even  where  the  latter 
enjoyed  higher  economic  standing.  Free  coloured  fathers,  moreover, 
sought  settlements  for  their  daughters  about  to  enter  into  concubin¬ 
age  relationships  with  whites,  as  a  paternity  obligation.  A  peculiar 
pattern  arose  in  which  free  coloured  women  would  associate  exclusively 
on  one  occasion  with  white  males  at  parties,  dances,  etc.,  and  in  an¬ 
other  context  with  men  of  their  own  colour  only.  Kinship  relations 
provided  the  basis  of  the  second  type  of  association,  whereas  mating 
was  the  basis  of  the  first.  Under  these  circumstances,  free  coloured 

aActs  intended  to  maintain  a  fixed  ratio  between  whites  and  non-whites  on 
plantations, 
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males  tended  to  mate  “downwards”,  that  is,  with  females  of  darker 
complexion  than  themselves,  or  with  cast-off  coloured  concubines  of 
white  men.  It  seems  that  when  free  coloured  men  mated  with  darker 
women,  the  relationship  was  not  legalised  by  marriage,  but  that  when 
they  mated  with  free  coloured  females  marriage  was  usual.  This 
parallels  the  taboo  on  marriage  between  white  men  and  coloured  wo¬ 
men  at  this  period.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  strong 
obligation  on  free  coloured  fathers  to  free  their  children  by  slave 
women.  Where  colour  was  important  to  the  whites  and  the  blacks, 
shade  was  important  to  the  coloured.  This  particularism  regarding 
shade  seems  to  have  been  true  for  coloured  slaves  as  well  as  free 
coloured  persons  with  respect  to  mating,  as  examples  given  by  Monk 
Lewis  indicate.  In  effect  the  free  coloured  constituted  a  class  with 
particular  political  and  civil  disabilities  and  traditional  limita¬ 
tions  on  their  occupations,  as  did  the  slave  coloured,  though  at  a 
different  level.  Both  free  and  slave  coloured  tended  to  mate  outside 
marriage,  the  slaves  for  reasons  discussed  later,  the  free  coloured 
mainly  because  of  the  preference  of  free  coloured  women  for  “keeper” 
relationships  with  white  men,  who  on  no  account  would  legalise  these 
unions  by  marriage.  Mating  between  free  coloured  males  and  females 
appears  to  have  been  very  rare,  as  Monk  Lewis  was  at  pains  to  quote 
two  cases  of 't  to  disprove  Long’s  statement  that  mulattoes  (coloured 
folk)  cannot  interbreed. 

As  an  aspect  of  their  aspirations  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
whites  and  dissociate  themselves  from  the  blacks,  both  slave  and 
rree  coloured  emphasised  kinship  with  their  white  lines  of  descent 
and  tended  to  repudiate  kinsfolk  on  the  black  lines.  Coloured 
slaves  frequently  held  their  black  mothers  responsible  for  their  own 
slave  status,  and  in  this  way  vindicated  their  white  fathers  and  ration¬ 
alised  preferences  for  the  white  line.  Among  the  free  coloured  the 
motivations  were  similar.  Desire  of  the  free  coloured  to  assimilate 
white  culture  and  hence  raise  their  social  status  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  constituted  the  largest  group  represented  in  public  wor¬ 
ship,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  also  by  the  greater  interest 
taken  by  coloured  men  in  European  cultural  developments  which 
carried  prestige  value,  such  as  literature,  than  was  usual  among  the 
creole  whites.  However,  the  utility  of  this  assimilation  of  white  cul¬ 
ture  by  the  coloured  was  limited  by  the  social  practice  of  West  In¬ 
dian  colonies,  which  at  this  period  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  social 
equality  of  free  coloured  and  white.  For  example,  white  women  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fact  that  free  coloured  women  dressed  with  greater  ele¬ 
gance  and  more  extravagance  than  they  did  themselves,  without  any 
desire  to  compete,  though  among  themselves  white  women  competed 
in  dress  display,  just  as  white  men  competed  in  iRvishness  and  scale 
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Of  household  and  household  entertainments.  Competition  between 
white  and  coloured  women  could  not  arise,  because  of  their  marked 
social  differences,  which  included  inequality.  Similarly,  as  noted 
above,  although  rigorous  social  taboos  on  extra-marital  sexual  rela¬ 
tions  were  imposed  on  white  women  at  this  period,  they  themselves 
were  quite  friendly  towards  free  coloured  women,  the  concubines  of 
their  kinsmen,  and  representatives  of  a  class  for  whom  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  said  that  marriage  was  taboo. 

The  Free  Blacks. 

Conditions  in  which  black  slaves  acquired  freedom  largely  deter¬ 
mined  their  socio-economic  status  in  colonial  society.  If  simultane¬ 
ously  endowed  with  real  property  on  manumission  by  an  affectionate 
master,  they  were  enabled  to  strive  for  subsistence  with  some  chance 
of  success.  But  as  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  social  and  economic  value  of  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies 
ihcreased  greatly,  and  Acts  were  passed  restricting  the  power  of  slave¬ 
owners  to  manumit,  which  severely  limited  this  mode  of  obtaining 
freedom.  In  effect,  therefore,  at  this  period  the  majority  of  free 
blacks  acquired  their  freedom  mainly  through  purchase  by  their  own 
efforts.  Although  incentives  to  free  their  families  probably  operated, 
the  economic  circumstances  of  the  free  blacks  were  usually  such  as  to 
imperil  their  own  subsistence  and  prevent  this.  On  purchasing  his 
freedom,  the  black  slave  surrendered  all  his  rights  to  allowances  of 
food,  clothing,  tools,  housing,  garden  land,  medical  attention,  etc. 
against  his  former  master,  and  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  estate 
community,  setting  forth,  an  isolated  individual,  with  no  rights  in 
land  on  the  grim  task  of  earning  his  livelihood  in  a  society  which  had 
little  place  for  free  labour.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find 
harrowing  descriptions  of  the  conditions  of  the  free  blacks  in  trium¬ 
phant  contrast  to  those  of  the  slaves,  in  these  old  accounts,  and  to 
hear  that  free  blacks  were  accused  of  inciting  slaves  to  rob  their 
masters  and  sell  them  produce  or  goods,  as  a  means  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  markets. 

The  Slaves. 

Of  all  sections  of  colonial  society  at  this  period,  the  slaves  pro¬ 
bably  showed  the  highest  degree  of  internal  differentiation.  Occu¬ 
pation  provided  one  basis  for  this.  Thus,  there  were  domestic  slaves, 
estate  craftsmen  such  as  carpenters,  coopers,  masons  and  boilermen, 
field  negroes,  jobbing  gang  slaves,  “town  negroes”  and  those  who  were 
partially  free,  having  begun  but  not  yet  completed  purchase  of  their 
freedom  from  their  master.  In  both  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica  the  slaves 
on  sugar  plantations  formed  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  total 
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slave  population,  and  hence  may  be  selected  as  modal  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Plantation  slaves  fall  into  three  clearly  defined  groups;  trades¬ 
men,  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar,  and  the  domestics.  As 
observed  above,  openings  for  slave  domestics  or  craftsmen  (trades¬ 
men)  on  plantations  were  wherever  possible  given  to  coloured  slaves. 
In  the  workshops  these  slave  tradesmen  operated  as  small  productive 
units  under  appointed  heads,  who  were  themselves  slaves  and  were 
responsible  either  to  a  white  overseer  or  manager,  or  to  a  white  trades 
man  practising  the  same  speciality. 

The  main  body  of  plantation  slaves  were  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  and  the  bulk  of  this  group  are  described  in  the  literature 
as  “field  negroes”,  indicating  that  field  workers  were  thought  of  as 
black.  Typical  estates  operated  three  gangs  in  the  field,  both  sexes 
being  represented  in  each,  and  each  under  an  appointed  slave  driver 
who  was  responsible  via  the  white  bookkeeper  to  the  overseer  and 
manager.  At  crop  time  continuous  shift  work  obtained  in  the  boiling 
house,  each  shift  being  under  its  driver,  but  with  the  head  boilerman 
and  his  assistants  in  charge  of  the  operations  responsible  to  the  white 
supervisors.  Other  slave  factors  involved  in  the  sugar  production 
processes  included  such  groups  as  the  waggoners  or  stock-men,  which 
operated  as  small  units  under  appointed  slave  heads,  similar  to  the 
craft  units. 

However,  plantation  organisation  involved  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  simple  production  process.  Care  of  the  slaves  during  work  and 
illness  necessitated  allocations  of  persons  from  among  them  to  assist 
in  the  plantation  hospital  and  in  preparing  food  fop  the  field  gangs. 
Maternity  conditions  further  reduced  the  numbers  directly  engaged 
in  sugar  production  and  gave  rise  to  the  female  slave  office  of  mid¬ 
wife  or  “graundee”.  In  general  it  seems  that  malingering  by  pre¬ 
tended  illness  was  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  combined  with  other 
aspects  of  estate  organisation,  reduced  the  number  of  effectives  en¬ 
gaged  in  crop  production  and  processing  to  roughly  half  the  total 
body  of  plantation  slaves. 

Among  domestics  the  hierarchic  element  was  pronounced,  each 
specialty,  such  as  butler’s  work,  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  having  a 
separate  organisation  under  an  appointed  head  slave.  The  number 
of  such  specialised  units  and  indeed  of  the  domestic  staff  as  a  whole 
varied  with  the  wealth  and  status  of  the  white  family  they  served, 
each  member  of  which  normally  had  an  allocation  of  chamber  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Differences  between  these  three  groups  of  slaves  on  plantations 
were  expressed  in  various  forms  other  than  occupation.  For  example, 
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field  negroes  were  unshod  and  the  most  poorly  dressed,  their  huts  the 
least  adequately  furnished.  Domestics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
most  elegant  in  appearance  and  precise  in  speech,  continuously  dis¬ 
playing  the  higher  degree  of  acculturation  to  white  behaviour  which 
they  had  gained  by  their  greater  opportunities  for  contact  and  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  white  household.  Slave  tradesmen  occupied  a  middle 
position  in  these  respects,  but  seem  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  a 
small  select  group  in  view  of  their  greater  familiarity  with  certain 
technical  processes  of  white  culture  in  great  demand  on  the  estate. 

Senior  members  of  the  sugar  production  units,  such  as  the 
“Chief  Governor”  and  “Drivers”  of  each  gang  associated  mainly  with 
seniors  of  similar  rank  among  the  craftsmen  and  domestics,  and  dis¬ 
played  their  high  status  by  dress,  housing,  entertainments,  and  in 
other  ways.  Slaves  appointed  to  supervisory  positions  enjoyed  in¬ 
creased  allowances  of  food,  drink,  clothing,  garden  land,  and  many 
other  favours  from  the  white  management.  Slaves  of  such  high  rank 
regarded  manual  work  on  their  provision  grounds  and,  indeed,  manual 
work  of  any  type,  as  unbecoming  and  beneath  their  dignity,  with  a 
consequent  development  of  hired  labour  within  the  estate  slave  com¬ 
munity  for  cultivation  of  these  gardens,  rewards  being  usually  paid  in 
kind  and  probably  also  in  favours  on  the  job. 

All  our  accounts  treating  this  subject  remark  on  the  great  em¬ 
phasis  which  slaves  placed  on  authority  as  an  aspect  of  status,  both 
in  the  field  of  kinship  and  mating,  and  particularly  in  respect  of 
quasi-occupational  offices.  Terms  of  address  and  reference  were 
developed  to  reflect  this,  and  rigid  observation  of  the  norms  of  their 
use  was  necessary  by  subordinate  slaves  if  immediate  punishment 
were  to  be  avoided;  the  power  of  a  slave  superior  to  punish  his  in¬ 
ferior  was  subject  to  little  control  by  the  master.  Subordinate  slaves 
were  subjected  more  immediately  and  continuously  to  the  authority 
of  their  slave  superiors,  on  and  off  the  job,  than  were  either  group  to 
the  control  and  scrutiny  of  the  white  management,  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  enabled  slaves  of  high  rank  to  enforce  respect  for  their  position 
by  a  variety  of  means,  among  which  intimidation  was  prominent. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  slave  owners  and  their  agents  at  this 
period  to  rear  the  progeny  of  their  slave  stock.  These  attempts  were 
often  defeated  by  disease,  mainly  tetanus,  dysentery  and  malaria,  and 
also  to  some  extent  by  the  differing  notions  of  proper  child  care  held 
by  the  masters  and  the  slaves,  but  also  by  the  lack  of  stable  mating 
patterns  and  family  life  among  slaves,  and  the  heavy  demands  which 
the  plantation  system  made  on  women’s  labour.  In  African  fashion, 
slave  mothers  sought  to  postpone  weaning  of  their  children  until  they 
were  two  years  old.  This  was  opposed,  even  by  such  unusually  en- 
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lightened  persons  as  Monk  Lewis,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  bad 
for  the  children  and  a  device  of  the  mothers  to  continue  drawing  their 
nursing  allowances.  Other  slave  owners  such  as  Carmichael  regarded 
this  long  nursing  period  as  simply  a  form  of  malingering.  White 
preoccupations  with  rearing  slave  infants,  in  the  face  of  high  mor¬ 
tality  rates,  and  opposed  conceptions  of  child  care,  mating  and  family 
life  form  the  basis  for  the  wide  disagreement  observable  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  maternal  sentiments  among 
slave  women,  and  the  tendency  to  contrast  this  condition  with  the 
great  fondness  and  care  shown  by  free  coloured  mothers  for  their  off¬ 
spring  by  white  males. 

Children  were  initiated  into  the  organisation  of  plantation  acti¬ 
vities  gradually,  proceeding  from  the  vine-gang  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
either  to  the  field  or  to  act  as  assistants  to  waggoners,  pen-keepers, 
domestic  staff,  etc.  Instances  are  reported  which  show  that  slaves 
of  high  rank  or  those  to  whom  the  white  managers  were  well  disposed, 
sought  employments  with  the  minimum  of  manual  labour  for  their 
maturing  children. 

Economically,  slaves  enjoyed  a  wide  variety  of  rights,  sufficient 
to  ensure  a  standard  of  living  significantly  above  their  socially  as¬ 
cribed  sub^stence  margin.  In  the  Consolidated  Slave  Acts  certain 
of  these  slave  rights  were  listed  and  given  legal  sanction.  They  in¬ 
cluded  allowances  of  imported  food  of  various  types,  clothing  and 
farm  tools,  together  with  usufructuary  rights  in  garden  land  for  the 
production  of  root  crops  and  other  provisions.  By  law,  every  Sunday 
and  one  Saturday  each  fortnight  were  given  to  the  slaves  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  plots.  It  appears  also  that  the  slaves  traditionally 
kept  stock  of  various  types,  with  the  probable  exception  of  horses, 
and  had  recognised  grazing  rights  on  their  masters’  estates.  From 
their  provision  grounds  and  stock  rearing  they  supplied  the  master’s 
household  requirements  for  payment  at  market  rates,  and  themselves 
operated  as  the  main  contributors  to  the  local  Sunday  markets,  fre¬ 
quently  condemned  on  religious  grounds  by  immigrant  whites.  Various 
polemical  estimates  of  the  prosperity  of  plantation  slaves  and  their 
superior  economic  situation  when  compared  not  only  with  free  lab¬ 
ourers  in  Britain,  but  with  white  management  and  ownership  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  authors.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  slaves  enjoyed  greater  security  at  this  period  than  did  free 
blacks,  or  the  poorer  free  persons  of  colour,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  seriously  considered  by  white  management  that  plantation 
production  of  sugar  by  a  slave  labour  force  organised  in  this  way  was 
highly  uneconomic  under  prevailing  market  conditions,  from  their 
own  point  of  view. 

All  writers  who  discuss  the  rights  of  slaves  agree  that  they  were 
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extremely  tenacious  and  particularistic  in  this  respect,  usually  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  compensation  by  substitutes  of  equal  or  greater  value. 
It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  these  legal  and  customary  rights,  which 
with  certain  material  possessions  constituted  the  complex  of  slave 
property,  were  subject  to  inheritance  by  categories  of  kin  ordered  in 
forms  peculiar  to  the  slave  society.  Similarly,  alienation  of  move¬ 
ables  and  certain  types  of  rights  by  barter,  exchange  or  sale  was 
widely  practised  between  slaves. 

There  were  two  classes  of  slave  property  rights;  rights  in  rem 
with  respect  to  material  possessions  held  against  all  other  slaves  in 
the  plantation  community,  while  rights  in  personam  held  against  the 
master  or  his  agent  for  future  allowances,  usufruct,  holidays  and  so 
forth.  The  majority  of  rights  in  rem  were  customary,  lacked  legal 
sanction,  and  their  infringement  gave  rise  to  or  followed  on  disputes 
within  the  slave  community.  The  majority  of  rights  in  personam 
were  however  sanctioned  by  law,  and  were  conceived  of  by  slaves  as 
reciprocal  returns  for  their  labour.  One  consequence  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  that  the  master  or  his  agent  was  not  regarded  as  holding 
any  rights  in  rem  against  the  slaves,  with  the  result  that  “to  pilfer 
from  their  masters,  they  (the  slaves)  consider  as  no  crime,  though 
to  rob  a  slave  is  accounted  heinous  ....  When  a  slave  makes  free 
with  his  master’s  property,  he  thus  ingeniously  argues — 'What  I  take 
from  my  master,  being  for  my  use,  who  am  his  slave,  or  property,  he 
loses  nothing  by  its  transfer/'*  (5)  p.  249.  Obviously  this  adjustment 
would  suit  the  slave  better  than  the  master,  and  has  a  direct  relevance 
to  post-Emancipation  developments  of  praedial  larceny  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  internal  political  organisation  of  an  estate  slave  community 
was  defined  by  the  hierarchic  organisation  of  occupational  divisions, 
the  offices  of  superior  rank  being  conceived  as  statuses  involving  wide 
varieties  of  right  over  subordinate  persons  outside  of  the  task  situa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  superior  perquisites  from  management.  Consequently 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  extra-legal  or  illegal  tribunals  set  up  by  and 
within  estate  slave  communities  in  which  the  highest-ranking  slaves 
adjudicated,  advocacy  being  prominently  by  gift,  and  decisions,  how¬ 
ever  unfair,  being  necessarily  accepted.  On  some  plantations  the 
owner  also  presided  as  sole  judge  in  a  court  of  his  own,  when  disputes 
were  brought  to  his  notice.  Parties  dissatisfied  with  decisions  of 
either  tribunal  had  little  redress  except  running  away,  or  recourse 
to  obeah  (magic,  including  poison). 

Estate  slave  communities  were  internally  segmented  and  also 
showed  marked  stratification  by  rank.  There  was  also  mutual  hos¬ 
tility  between  creole  and  African  slaves  within  the  estate  and 
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throughout  each  colony.  It  seems  likely  that  Africans  formed  the 
majority  of  the  field  gangs  at  this  period,  and  that  the  creole  and 
African  slaves  had  a  differential  command  of  pidgin  English.  For 
the  African  immigrant,  acculturation  to  his  slave  status  in  the  West 
Indies  was  marked  by  two  stages;  arrival  had  been  followed  by  a 
period  and  process  known  as  “seasoning”,  after  which  the  lifelong 
acculturation  process  was  voluntaristic,  maladaptation  expressing  it¬ 
self  in  running  away,  violence  or  obeah  at  an  individual  level,  and 
plotting  rebellion  or  murder  of  white  managers  by  the  group.  Creole 
slaves,  subject  from  birth  to  a  continual  process  of  acculturation,  were 
far  better  adjusted  to  their  milieu,  and  accepted  their  situation  more 
fully  than  the  Africans.  The  suspicion  with  which  Africans  viewed 
creole  slaves  was  expressed  in  the  exclusion  of  creoles  from  rebellions 
which  the  Africans  plotted  against  the  whites,  and  reflected  in  this 
basic  cultural  division  of  the  slave  population.  Among  the  Africans 
themselves  tribal  differences  underlined  by  linguistic  barriers,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  prominent,  with  the  result  that  different  tribal  groups 
such  as  the  Kromanti  (Akan)  or  Ibo  plotted  rebellion  separately,  ex¬ 
cluding  persons  of  other  tribes.  Due  to  this  segmentation  along  cul¬ 
tural  and  tribal  lines,  slave  rebellions  failed  to  elicit  sufficiently  wide 
support  to  achieve  their  end. 

Despite  the  internal  divisions  of  the  estate  slave  communities, 
there  were  strong  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  community  among 
the  slaves;  thus  those  who  had  purchased  their  freedom  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  their  former  community  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
and  when  the  Carmichaels,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  St. 
Vincent  for  Trinidad,  offered  their  slaves  the  choice  of  accompanying 
them  or  dispersing  among  new  masters  in  St.  Vincent,  they  all  with 
one  exception  chose  to  accompany  their  owner  because,  as  they  put  it, 
by  so  doing  they  would  avoid  separation.  The  fact  that  shortly  after¬ 
wards  these  slaves  twice  attempted  to  murder  Carmichael  makes  it 
clear  that  their  attachment  was  not  to  their  master.  Similarly,  slave 
views  on  freedom,  which  are  frequently  given  in  the  literature,  show 
a  strong  desire  to  retain  membership  in  their  community,  and  also 
the  rights  they  enjoyed  as  slaves.  The  point  to  note  is  that  the  estate 
boundaries  defined  the  limits  of  the  slave  community,  the  corporate 
solidarity  of  which  was  projected  on  to  the  estate,  with  the  result  that 
socially  as  well  as  legally  and  economically,  estates  provided  the  basic 
corporate  units  on  which  the  higher  levels  of  social  structure  were 
founded. 

Within  the  slave  community,  tensions  between  individuals  cen¬ 
tred  mainly  about  positions  in  the  ranking  system  and  mating,  and 
found  their  expression  either  in  obeah  or  poison,  fights  or  abscond- 
ment,  separately  or  together.  Complaints  to  white  management  were 
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most  frequent  among  domestic  slaves,  less  so  among  the  other  groups 
which  enjoyed  less  direct  contact  with  the  whites. 

Established  obeah  men  or  obeah  women  in  slave  communities 
appear  to  have  been  persons  maladjusted  to  their  situation  in  respect 
of  mating  or  status  frustrations.  Where  physical  violence  was  ruled 
out,  obeah  supplied  a  common  mode  of  discharging  tension,  the  obeah 
man  often  acting  as  a  sorcerer  or  preparer  of  poisons  at  the  request  of 
his  fellow-slaves.  Though  forbidden  by  law  on  penalty  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  obeah  flourished  on  estates  for  two  reasons.  Fear  of  magical 
reprisals  undoubtedly  played  its  part  in  discouraging  complaints,  as 
did  the  unpredictability  of  the  decisions  of  the  official  law  courts  in 
which  these  charges  were  tried;  but  apart  from  this  there  was  a  de¬ 
finite  reluctance  among  the  slaves  to  let  white  people  know  more 
about  their  behaviour  and  institutions  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
which  was  a  protective  adjustment  to  the  cultural  barriers  between 
the  two  groups,  and  the  inferior  social  status  occupied*  by  slaves. 

In  itself,  obeah  seems  to  have  been  a  compound  magical  system 
into  which  certain  practices  of  various  tribes  entered  as  components, 
and  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  such  as  the  protection  of  slave 
plots  from  interference,  protection  against  the  disfavour  of  white 
management  or  black  drivers,  obtaining  promotion,  love  charms  and 
actual  poisoning.  The  sorcerers  were  thus  highly  important  in  the 
slave  community  by  virtue  of  their  reputed  mastery  of  obeah  tech  ¬ 
nique. 

Although  to  the  whites  it  appeared  that  the  slaves  lacked  formal 
religious  worship,  reports  of  funerals  followed  by  feasts  and  dances, 
as  in  Africa,  and  of  sacrifices  on  ancestral  graves  indicate  that  to 
some  extent  elements  of  ancestor  cults  were  practised  by  sections  of 
the  slave  population.  But  if  formal  group  ritual  is  rarely  reported, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  magico-religious  conceptions  held  by  the 
slaves.  Jumbies  (place-spirits)  and  duppies  (spirits  of  the  dead)  are 
recorded  frequently.  Names  continued  to  carry  magical  significance 
even  among  creoles,  while  Africans  so  confidently  expected  to  rejoin 
their  ancestors  in  Africa  after  death  that  they  sometimes  committed 
suicide  in  this  expectation^  shortly  after  arriving  in  the  West  Indies. 
“Conversion”  to  Christianity  and  baptism  was  itself  linked  directly 
to  this  magico-religious  system  as  the  rite  which  provided  the  greatest 
possible  protection  against  obeah.  Superior  white  technology  was 
also  explained  in  magico-religious  terms.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Christian  proselytisation,  whether  by  the  owner,  the  Established 
Church  or  other  sects,  made  little  headway,  though  it  seems  that  the 
sect  of  the  owner  was  officially  regarded  as  being  that  of  his  slaves. 
Baptism  of  slaves  was  thus  not  infrequent,  but  no  formal  marriages 
are  reported  by  our  sources. 
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A  bond  existed  between  Africans  transported  to  West  Indian 
slavery  in  the  same  vessel.  Such  companions  in  misfortune  addressed 
and  described  one  another  as  “shipmates”.  Although  the  shipmate 
relationship  was  lifelong,  with  certain  recognised  obligations  such  as 
hospitality,  it  had  limited  social  use  under  conditions  in  which  the 
slave  complements  of  vessels  tended  to  be  widely  dispersed  by  sale 
after  their  disembarkation. 

Apart  from  the  internal  stratification  and  segmentation  of  the 
slave  community,  mating  and  kinship  provided  the  basis  of  the  mpst 
durable  and  widely  ramifying  relationships.  Marriage  as  a  legal  in¬ 
stitution  had  no  place  in  slave  society  for  various  reasons.  As  pro¬ 
perty,  slaves  were  prohibited  from  forming  legal  relationships  of  mar¬ 
riage  which  would  interfere  with  and  restrict  their  owner’s  property 
rights.  Originally,  also,  during  the  period  of  the  slave  trade,  there 
were  far  more  male  slaves  than  females  imported  to  the  islands.  But 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  slaves  lacked  any  generally  accepted 
mode  of  establishing  permanent  mating  relationships  outside  of  the 
legally  recognised  marriage,  among  themselves.  In  the  areas  of  their 
origin,  permanent  mating  relationships  are  established  for  spouses  by 
their  kinship  or  lineage  groups,  which  vary  in  type  and  constitution 
from  one  tribe  to  another,  as  do  the  ceremonial  procedures  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  property  by  virtue  of  which  “marriage”  is  completed.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  individuals 
from  such  areas,  shipped  to  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  develop  a  common  formula  of  procedure  for  establishing  mar¬ 
riage,  and  would  also  lack  the  necessary  lineage  and  kinship  groups 
in  their  new  environment  by  which  the  union  was  sanctioned  and 
given  permanence,  the  spouses  were  controlled,  and  into  which  the 
offspring  were  incorporated  in  fixed  descent  lines.  With  the  dispersal 
of  shipmates  and  the  haphazard  arrivals  of  Africans  on  the  estates, 
the,  last  possibility  of  permanent  mating  relationships  for  the  slaves 
disappeared.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  whereas  in  Africa  transfers 
of  property  or  service  are  usual  in  contracting  a  marriage,  the  slaves, 
as  property  themselves,  with  few  transferable  resources  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  this  cultural  condition. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  various  factors,  mating  of  slaves  was 
typically  unstable.  But  their  offspring  were  not  regarded  as  either 
legitimate  or  illegitimate;  the  children  of  a  slave  woman  were  the 
lawful  property  of  her  owner,  who  could  alienate  them  at  will.  The 
legitimacy-illegitimacy  dichotomy  only  applied  to  persons  born  free, 
and  was  never  applied  to  slaves,  as  it  was  meaningless  in  that  con¬ 
text.  If,  therefore,  after  Emancipation  for  various  reasons  the 
majority  of  the  slaves  and  their  descendants  continued  to  mate  ir 
unstable  associations  lacking  legal  recognition,  the  “illegitimate” 
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status  of  the  children  had  no  significance  among  them.  As  in  the 
instance  of  praedial  larceny,  another  contemporary  West  Indian  pro 
blem  is  elucidated  by  reference  to  historical  conditions  of  social  struc¬ 
ture. 

“Polygamous”  mating  associations  were  widely  practised  among 
slaves  and  were  most  common  for  senior  male  slaves  of  high  rank. 
“Wives”  were  separated  spatially,  the  majority  living  in  their  own 
huts,  and  some  of  them  might  belong,  with  their  children,  to  adjoin¬ 
ing  estates.  Legally,  for  the  slave,  not  only  was  descent  traceable 
through  the  mother  to  her  owner,  but  he  also  provided  her  with 
allowances  and  assistance,  and  held  her  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  child.  Under  such  circumstances  the  social  role  of  the  slave 
genitor  towards  his  children  differed  widely  from  the  obligations  of 
paternity  typical  for  the  free  section  of  West  Indian  society.  In¬ 
stances  reported  in  our  sources  show  that  some  fathers  showed  great 
pride  in  their  children,  and  strove  to  attend  to  their  needs;  generally 
such  fathers  were  prominent  slaves  in  some  position  of  authority  or 
trust,  though  two  of  the  instances  refer  to  Africans  of  origin  in  the  Ibo 
tribe,  which  is  patrilineal. 

Absence  of  any  formal  procedure  for  establishing  unions,  except 
for  the  house-building  and  feast  on  a  girl’s  first  mating,  was  paralleled 
by  the  informality  with  which  these  unions  were  dissolved.  The 
owner  being  only  interested  in  the  children,  his  male  and  female 
slaves  were  free  to  mate  as  and  how  they  pleased.  Owing  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  change  of  mates  by  slaves  of  both  sexes,  half-siblingship  pre¬ 
dominated  among  them,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  lateral 
spread  of  kinship,  at  the  expense  of  sibling  solidarity  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  groups  which  might  have  provided  a  basis  for  con¬ 
tinuous  lines  of  descent,  unilaterally  or  otherwise.  Thus  kinship  was 
individualised  to  a  great  extent  among  slaves  partly  as  a  funcUonal 
consequence  of  instability  of  mating. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  woman  normally  acted  as  the  sole 
permanent  element  in  the  slave  family,  whether  or  not  her  male 
partner  was  polygynous.  Indications  exist  to  suggest  that  in  some 
instances  females  mated  simultaneously  with  two  or  more  men,  mak¬ 
ing  separate  claims  on  each  for  gifts  on  account  of  the  children  they 
bore.  Considering  the  prosperous  condition  of  his  slaves.  Monk  Lewis 
quotes  a  case  in  which  an  old  slave  hired  from  her  owner  a  young 
woman  to  be  his  mistress  “at  a  rate  of  £30  a  year.”  (3)  p.  111.  Normally 
the  children  resided  with  their  mother,  and  the  parents  lived  apart, 
singly  or  with  different  mates,  but  instances  of  slave  parents  and  their 
children  living  together  are  also  reported. 

Interesting  statements  of  slave  attitudes  to  permanent  mono- 
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gamy  are  given  by  Carmichael  and  Lewis.  Slaves  of  both  sexes  de¬ 
clared.  their  determination  never  to  marry  people  of  their  own  kind, 
when  the  idea  was  suggested  to  them,  though  expressing  willingness 
to  marry  white  spouses,  unaware  of  the  part  played  by  cultural, 
economic  and  social  factors  in  their  contrast  between  white  and  black 
behaviour  in  mating.  This  attitude  towards  Christian  marriage 
operated  among  the  slaves  to  inhibit  their  receptivity  to  Christianity 
in  other  fields  also. 

In  partial  imitation  of  the  whites,  slaves  held  evening  parties 
featuring  music,  dancing  and  feasting,  attendance  being  by  invita¬ 
tion  on  payment.  As  observed  above,  furniture  and  housing,  speech, 
dress,  occupation  and  rank  reflected  and  marked  the  different  stages 
of  acculturation  to  white  standards  achieved  by  individuals  and 
groups  within  the  very  clear  social  and  legal  limits  which  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  slavery  imposed  on  that  process.  These  limitations  were  so 
severe  that  slave  society  adapted  itself  to  its  social  context,  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  set  of  institutional  patterns,  as  outlined  above,  in  which  the 
need  for  adjustment  to  its  situation  as  the  lowest  section  of  a  more 
inclusive  society  was  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  adopt  white  in¬ 
stitutions  and  standards,  and  inhibited  the  processes  of  acculturation. 

Masters  and  Slaves. 

The  typical  master  was  a  white  owner  or  his  white  agent,  and 
the  typical  slave  was  black.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
relationships  between  coloured  owners  and  their  slaves,  which  typical¬ 
ly  deviated  from  the  norms  of  such  relations  in  consequence  of  the 
deviant  status  of  the  owner. 

The  modal  field  of  master-slave  relations  was  the  sugar  estate 
or  plantation.  Whether  the  owner  was  resident  or  absentee,  the 
slaves  were  subject  to  a  white  supervisor  with  wide  authority  and 
certain  obligations.  Legal  definition  of  these  obligations  and  limit¬ 
ations  on  the  exercise  of  authority  were  not  always  in  practice  ob¬ 
served.  Reprisals  normally  followed  protests  directed  against  super¬ 
iors,  whether  slave  or  free,  on  the  principle  of  delegated  authority. 
Alternative  modes  of  protest  against  white  managements  were  ab- 
scondment,  malingering  in  hospital,  complaints  to  appointed 
trustees  or  important  resident  owners  living  nearby  in  cases  of  ab-* 
sentee  ownership,  and  finally  attempted  poison  or  group  violence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  power  of  masters  over  their  slaves  was 
to  some  extent  restricted  by  their  interdependence.  Unless  coercion 
was  to  be  relied  on  as  the  sole  principle  of  control,  masters  had  to 
fulfil  certain  legal  and  customary  obligations  to  their  slaves  in  order 
that  the  estate  community  should  function  smoothly.  Such  ob¬ 
ligations  and  expectations  were  of  uniform  character  holding  between 
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a  master  and  all  his  slaves.  Apart  from  this,  an  important  condition 
of  harmonious  master-slave  relations  was  the  degree  of  attention  to 
individual  requests  and  sympathy  with  members  of  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  shown  by  the  master.  Lewis’s  diary  illustrates  the  tremendous 
range  of  such  requests.  To  the  extent  to  which  an  owner  or  his  agent 
fulfilled  this  condition  of  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  de¬ 
pendants,  individually  and  as  a  group,  his  authority  ceased  to  depend 
purely  on  force,  and  came  more  and  more  to  rest  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocity. 

Contrasting  instances  of  these  alternative  types  of  master-slave 
relationships  are  provided  by  the  Carmichaels  and  Lewis.  Eventually 
Mrs.  Carmichael  and  her  husband,  having  moved  from  St.  Vincent 
to  Trinidad,  taking  their  slaves  with  them,  abandoned  their  efforts 
to  farm  in  the  West  Indies,  after  two  plots  to  murder  Mr.  Carmichael 
had  been  discovered  in  fairly  quick  succession.  Monk  Lewis,  on  the 
other  hand,  doubled  the  legally  required  number  of  slave  holidays  on 
his  estate  and  appointed  others,  abolished  the  use  of  the  cart-whip, 
increased  the  provisions  for  medical  care  of  slaves,  instituted  a  scale 
of  punishments  for  different  categories  of  offence,  and  dismissed 
white  bookkeepers  summarily  on  the  evidence  of  slaves.  Yet  when 
leaving  Jamaica  for  the  second  and  last  time,  Lewis  concluded  his 
diary  with  this  observation:  “What  other  negroes  may  be  I  will  not 
pretend  to  guess,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  cannot  be  more  tractable 
or  better  disposed  persons  (take  them  for  all  in  all)  than  my  negroes 
of  Cornwall.  I  only  wish  that  in  my  future  dealings  with  white  persons, 
whether  in  Jamaica  or  out  of  it,  I  could  but  meet  with  half  so  much 
gratitude,  affection  and  goodwill.”  (3)  p.  184.  This  statement  by  Lewis 
gains  greater  significance  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  by  his  “New  Agrarian  Law”,  he  had  effected  a  summary 
redistribution  of  slave  land  holdings  and  rights  at  Cornwall,  to  correct 
inequalities  consequent  on  inheritance  and  differential  family  in¬ 
crease,  had  limited  their  grazing  rights  for  pigs,  and  had  acted  as  sole 
judge  in  a  summary  court  clearing  up  all  inter-personal  disputes 
among  the  population  of  Cornwall.  Of  this  court,  Lewis  says  “Per¬ 
haps  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  business  was,  that  after 
judgment  was  pronounced  the  losers  as  well  as  the  gainers  declared 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  I  must 
acknowledge,  however,  that  the  negro  principle  that  ‘Massa  can  do  no 
wrong’  was  of  some  little  assistance.”  (3)  p.  182.  Mrs.  Carmichael’s  ex¬ 
perience  was  quite  the  reverse.  “We  found  that  all  instruction  from 
the  master  was  useless,  since  by  the  larger  number  of  negroes  all  that 
came  from  the  master  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  aversion, 
the  bad  also  intimidating  the  good.”  (2)  Vol.  II,  p.  219. 

Clearly  these  different  experiences  reflect  different  relationships 
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between  owners  and  slaves.  Assured  of  the  master’s  goodwill,  slaves 
placed  little  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  power  of  innovation  hy  “legis¬ 
lation”  on  his  estate,  provided  that  their  legal  rights  were  not  inter¬ 
fered  with.  Unless  this  assurance  existed,  innovations  exacerbated 
relations  between  masters  and  slaves,  and  tended  after  their  failure  to 
be  followed  by  recourse  to  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  the 
only  means  of  control,  and  antagonism  by  the  slaves. 

One  critically  important  observation  by  Mrs.  Carmichael  sum¬ 
marises  the  situation  and  lays  bare  the  basis  of  master-slave  relation¬ 
ships.  “In  the  present  state  of  negro  civilisation,  all  contracts  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  slaves,  whether  entered  into  voluntarily  or  forced 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  absurd,  and  incapable  of  being  depended 
on.”  (2)  Vol.  II  p.  231.  No  clearer  declaration  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  social  structure  of  the  British  Caribbean  at  this  period  emphasised 
the  differential  statuses  of  its  component  sections  is  possible. 

Conclusion. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  West  Indian  society  about  1820, 
its  complexity  and  marked  internal  differentiation  emerges  clearly. 
The  three  main  social  sections  defined  primarily  by  legal  status,  as 
free  with  full  civil  rights,  free  with  limited  civil  rights,  and  unfree, 
are  shown  te  have  been  composed  in  the  main,  but  not  universally,  of 
persons  who  differed  also  in  race  and  colour.  Thus  the  whites  were 
all  free  but  were  internally  differentiated,  free  persons  with  limited 
civil  rights  were  in  the  main  coloured,  but  included  some  black,  and 
the  unfree  were  predominantly  black  but  included  some  coloured  per¬ 
sons.  Thus,  though  racial  elements  were  of  great  prominence  in  the 
historical  development  of  these  social  sections,  at  this  period  the  two 
were  not  homologous. 

The  preceding  account  also  makes  clear  the  extent  to  which,  and 
the  ways  in  which,  the  three  principal  sections  of  colonial  society  at 
this  period  were  differentiated  culturally — that  is,  by  their  adherence 
to  different  institutions.  To  summarise,  the  whites,  the  free  coloured 
and  blacks,  and  the  slaves,  differed  from  one  another  in  their  religious 
observances  and  concepts,  their  legal  and  political  institutions,  edu¬ 
cation,  kinship  and  mating  patterns,  family  organisation,  property 
rights,  land  tenure  and  use,  division  of  labour,  language,  occupations 
and  technology,  community  organisation  and  associations,  markets, 
value-systems,  recreation  and  folk-lore.  The  diversity  of  institutional 
sub-types  characteristic  of  these  different  social  sections  has  been 
documented  to  some  extent  above.  In  effect  the  population  of  a 
British  West  Indian  colony  at  this  period  was  culturally  pluralistic — 
that  is  to  say,  contained  sections  which  practised  different  forms  of 
the  same  institutions.  Thus  the  population  constituted  a  plural  so- 
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ciety;  that  is  to  say,  a  society  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
practised  different  cultures.  Moreover,  in  the  West  Indies  these  so¬ 
cial  sections  were  organised  in  a  rigid  hierarchy  and  defined  in  terms 
of  social  and  legal  status  differences  including  the  most  extreme 
form,  slavery. 

This  peculiar  form  of  pluralism  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies  at  this  period  has  never,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  received  the  attention  or  emphasis  that  it  deserves  as  a  causal 
and  explanatory  principle.  Hitherto  the  earlier  development  of  the 
West  Indies  has  been  studied  mainly  by  economic  historians,  who 
assume  tacitly,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  economic  factors  determine 
processes  of  change  and  forms  of  social  structure. 

The  basic  fact  to  note  about  the  West  Indian  economy  in  1820  is 
that  sugar  production  was  uneconomic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
principals  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  processing  of  the  sugar, 
though  economically  rewarding  to  the  slave  labourers.  After  cal¬ 
culating  returns  from  investment  in  sugar  production  for  Jamaica, 
Stewart  says,  “On  the  capital  here  stated,  the  owner  has  at  present 
hardly  one  per  cent  (in  1821  prices)  after  all  expenses  are  paid — such 
is  the  depreciated  value  of  his  produce  ...  Of  all  classes  of  persons 
holding  property  in  the  West  Indies,  the  sugar  planter,  in  short,  is 
by  far  the  severest  sufferer.”  (5)  p.  113.  Mrs.  Carmichael  observes 
“There  are  few  West  Indian  estates  that  are  altogether  out  of  debt,  and 
some  it  is  to  be  feared  are  involved  beyond  their  value,”  (2)  Vol.  I  p.  63 
but  discussing  the  use  of  free  labour,  or  machinery  such  as  ploughs,  in 
sugar  production  she  finds  that  “it  is  evident  therefore  that  no  sugar 
could  ever  be  made  were  there  a  fixed  hour  for  stopping  the  boiling;  of 
if  the  planter  had  not  the  uncontrolled  command  of  the  negro’s  lab¬ 
our.”  (2)  Vol.  II  pp.  260-1. 

This,  despite  an  earlier  observation  that  “they  (the  slaves)  are  so 
perfectly  aware  that  you  must  give  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
that  if  they  determine  not  to  work,  or  at  least  to  do  little,  how  are  you 
to  proceed  in  order  to  make  them  do  more?  for  even  if  punishment, 
corporal  punishment,  were  resorted  to,  it  is  not  dreaded  by  them  half 
so  much  as  work.”  (2)  Vol.  I  p.  96.  Furthermore,  the  costs  of  living  for 
whites  in  the  West  Indies  at  this  period  were  notoriously  high:  “the 
common  necessaries  of  life  are  also  expensive  living  costs  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  it  does  in  England;  besides,  in  the  West  Indies  you 
lose  a  great  deal  from  theft;  the  negroes  plunder  little  by  little,  but  still 
the  annual  loss  is  no  trifle;  neither  can  a  man  control  his  expenditures 
in  that  country,  as  he  can  do  in  England  where  there  are  retail  shops 
for  every  article.”  (2)  Vol.  I  pp.  60-61. 

As  early  as  1806,  Sir  William  Young,  after  careful  calculation 
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based  on  exhaustive  data,  concluded  that  at  the  then  prevailing 
market  conditions  a  moderate  estate  producing  150  hogsheads  of 
sugar  per  annum  would  provide  an  income  £1,750  less  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  favourable  market  conditions  of  1794-99,  the  value 
of  the  hogshead  having  depreciated  by  £11:  12:  0  from  £32  since  1799. 
(6)  p.  50;  cf.  also  pp.  46-7.  During  the  years  since  Young  had  written, 
the  downward  trend  of  sugar  had  continued,  and  his  observation  that 
in  the  profitable  sugar  trade  “the  trader’s  profit  is  in  ratio  with  the 
planter’s  loss!’’  (6)  p.  52  became  fully  justified. 

If  sugar  production  in  the  British  West  Indies  at  this  period  had 
been  uneconomic  for  some  time,  in  the  sense  that  it  provided  inves¬ 
tors  with  insufficient  returns  and  often  with  losses,  the  question 
arises  why  no  changes  were  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  to  increase 
profits,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  such  possible  changes,  why  did  plant¬ 
ers  continue  to  engage  in  this  uneconomic  production  of  sugar. 

Greater  economies  in  the  production  process  could  have  been 
achieved  by  the  introduction  of  such  machinery  as  ploughs,  steam 
mills,  etc.,  or  by  a  more  rational  organisation  of  labour,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  heavy  costs  of  maintenance  during  the 
long  out-of-crop  season.  While  the  increased  investment  in  machin¬ 
ery  required  capital  which  the  industry  as  a  whole  did  not  then 
possess,  rationalisation  of  the  labour  force  was  quite  within  their 
power.  Yet  significantly  enough,  the  few  known  innovations  in 
British  West  Indian  sugar  production  at  this  period  took  the  form  of 
introducing  machinery  such  as  the  plough  and  steam  engine,  rather 
than  reorganisation  of  the  labour  force.  In  point  of  fact,  as  the 
literature  abundantly  indicates,  any  change  in  the  structural  relations 
between  the  white  and  non-white  sections  of  the  society,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  between  white  managements  and  their  slaves,  was  never  con¬ 
templated  seriously.  When  discussed,  the  issues  are  clouded  with 
polemical  terms,  ending  in  justification  of  the  prevailing  master- 
slave  relationships  based  on  coercion,  as  the  only  means  of  producing 
sugar  “economically’’,  and  irrelevant  comparisons  are  made  showing 
how  slave  labour  in  the  West  Indies  enjoyed  better  conditions  than 
free  labour  in  Britain. 

Rationalisation  of  labour  costs  could  theoretically  have  been 
effected  most  easily  by  abolishing  slavery  and  hiring  free  labour  for 
specific  tasks,  thus  at  one  stroke  disencumbering  the  estate  of  the 
costs  of  “social  security’’  for  a  large  labour  force  only  required  ur¬ 
gently  for  the  planting,  harvesting  and  boiling  operations.  This 
solution  was  dismissed  summarily  as  impossible,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  it  was  suggested. 

On  the  other  hand,  Monk  Lewis  showed  that  increased  output 
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could  be  obtained  from  the  slaves  if  the  coercive  type  of  master-slave 
1  elation  was  replaced  by  one  stressing  reciprocity.  Lewis  was  a  not¬ 
able  and  probably  unique  exception.  As  mentioned  above,  his  liber¬ 
ality  towards  his  slaves  was  denounced  as  sedition  by  Jamaican 
planters,  and  the  weapon  of  ostracism  was  levelled  against  him.  Yet 
after  doubling  their  holidays,  abolishing  the  cart-whip,  and  limiting 
other  punishments,  he  was  able  to  record  on  his  return  to  Jamaica 
in  1817  that  “my  trustee  acknowledges  that  during  my  absence  the 
negroes  have  been  quiet  and  tractable,  and  have  not  only  laboured 
as  well  as  they  used  to  do,  but  have  done  much  more  work  than  the 
negroes  on  an  adjoining  property,  where  the  number  is  considerably 
larger,  and  where,  moreover,  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  for  hired 
assistance.”  (3)  p.  151. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  seems  clear  that  considerations  of  status 
rather  than  economic  forces  maintained  the  social  structure  at  this 
period.  One  might  even  go  further  and  state  that  since  a  rational 
aajustment  to  their  economic  context  would  have  led  to  changes  in 
the  social  structure  of  West  Indian  colonies,  this  was  prevented  by 
the  greater  necessity  to  maintain  the  social  structure  in  its  current 
form.  In  this  context  it  is  significant  that  when  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  British  colonies,  it  was  by  a  fiat  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  not  by  local  action. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  provided  by  our  authors  to  show  how  con¬ 
siderations  of  status  operated  not  only  throughout  all  sections  of 
creole  society,  but  also  with  great  effect  among  the  immigrant  whites. 
It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  preoccupation  with  status  could  main¬ 
tain  a  social  structure,  since  social  structures  are  simply  ordered  re¬ 
lations  of  statuses  defining  the  roles  of  individuals  or  groups  within  a 
population.  The  fact  that  this  condition  did  obtain  for  West  Indian 
society  at  the  1820  period  may  well  be  sufficient  to  suggest  questions 
concerning  the  homogeneity  of  that  society  and  its  culture. 

We  have  seen  that  status  was  even  more  important  than  race 
and  colour  in  the  structure  of  British  West  Indian  society  at  this 
period,  and  that  quite  rigid  structural  relations  held  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  social  sections.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of 
the  West  Indian  preoccupation  with  status  at  this  period,  since  any 
alteration  in  the  statuses  of  different  sections  would  be  followed  by 
structural  changes  in  their  relationships,  thus  endangering  the  unity 
and  stability  of  the  total  society.  Moreover,  that  different  types  of 
common  institutions  were  manifested  by  sections  of  the  society 
occupying  sharply  differentiated  statuses  in  the  total  structure  will 
have  become  apparent.  In  view  of  this  marked  cultural  differen¬ 
tiation  of  social  sections  of  the  British  Caribbean  colonies,  it  seems 
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clear  that  the  total  units  were  plural  rather  than  homogeneous  so¬ 
cieties.  Hence  the  preoccupation  with  structural  relations  between 
the  principal  social  sections,  and  hence  also  the  paradoxical  pre¬ 
occupation  with  status. 

With  such  a  historical  background,  investigation  of  the  pluralis¬ 
tic  and  status  aspects  of  contemporary  West  Indian  social  systems 
seems  an  urgent  task  of  sociological  research. 
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LAND  TENURE  AND  THE  FAMILY 


four  selected  communities  in  Jamaica 
By 

Edith  Clarke 
(i) 

The  following  account  of  land  tenure  in  its  relation  to  family 
structure  and  organization  is  based  on  original  field  research  in  four 
communities  in  Jamaica  selected  as  being  together  representative  of 
rural  working-class  and  small  farmer  communities. 

Three  of  the  villages  to  which  the  fictitious  names  of  Orange 
Grove,  Mocca  and  Patentville  have  been  given,  represent  three  types 
of  farming  communities  based  on  three  different  modes  of  tenure  and 
land  use  common  throughout  Jamaica.  Orange  Grove  lies  in  a  fertile 
valley  and  is  a  settlement  of  progressive  farmers,  owning  their  own 
holdings  ranging  from  5  and  10  to  one  hundred  acres  and  practising 
mixed  farming  based  on  citrus  and  cattle.  The  standard  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  high;  the  majority  of  the  homes,  built  of  local  stone  and 
hardwood,  are  commodious  permanent  structures  and  living  approxi¬ 
mates  to  middle-class  standards.  P^itentville  is  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  short  term  leases  on  family  structure  and  agricultural  prac¬ 
tice.  The  erection  of  permanent  houses  on  the  holdings  is  prohibited 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease;  homes  are  usually  one-room  grass  huts, 
sometimes  divided  by  a  bamboo  screen.  Cultivation  is  largely  of 
local  foodstuffs  and  there  is  no  animal  husbandry  nor  are  permanent 
crops  grown  on  the  rented  lands.  Mocca  is  a  tiny  isolated  village, 
on  the  fringe  of  the  sugar  area  but  aloof  from  it,  consisting  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  families  descended  from  common  ancestors,  living  on  land  gi  ’en 
them  before  and  just  after  Emancipation,  and  getting  a  precarious 
living  from  cattle  which  they  run  on  waste  land,  by  fishing,  &jjid 
casual  day  labour  on  the  surrounding  large  properties.  Sugartown 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  ai>  example  of  a  community  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  sugar  industry. 

It  is  clear  from  our  research  that  there  is,  common  to  all  these 
communities,  a  customary  system  of  family  tenure,  inheritance  and 
use,  supported  by  a  body  of  traditional  beliefs  and  a  system  of  values 
and  reinforced  by  strong  social  sanctions.  If  this  is  so,  the  facts 
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which  we  endeavour  to  set  out  here,  cannot  safely  be  ignored  alto¬ 
gether  in  any  programme  of  land  reform,  nor  in  such  a  far-reaching 
survey  of  tenure,  agricultural  practice  and  resources  (both  in  soil 
and  in  people)  as  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the  World  Bank 
Mission  (1)  and  appears  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
Jamaica. 

Unless  these  current  beliefs  and  practices,  common  throughout 
the  farming  communities,  and  equally  strongly  held  by  the  landless 
population  dependent  primarily  upon  wage  labour  in  the  towns  and 
sugar  estates,  are  fully  understood  and  due  attention  paid  to  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  are  held  and  the  sentiment  which  attaches 
to  them,  changes  which  in  themselves  seem  admirable  enough  and 
which  in  any  case  are  inevitable  under  the  pressure  of  modern  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  and  population  growth,  may  be  unduly  held  up,  if  not 
ultimately  defeated.  It  will  also  be  appreciated  from  what  follows 
that  reforms  such  as  are  recommended  are  bound  to  have  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  structure  of  family  life  and  on  the  system  of  kin¬ 
ship  relationships  and  roles. 

The  current  ideas  in  regard  to  land  profoundly  affect  the  family 
— the  form  it  takes,  the  constitution  of  the  household,  and  the  kin¬ 
ship  roles.  The  concept  of  family  land  and  the  principles  of  inheri¬ 
tance  and  use,  not  by  one  individual  member  but  by  a  group  within 
a  prescribed  lineage,  is  a  vital  factor  in  preserving  the  sense  of  re¬ 
lationship  and  mutual  responsibility  and  interdependence  of  the  kin, 
and  in  keeping  the  family  together. 

The  primary  concern  of  this  study,  therefore,  is  to  .describe  the 
system  of  customary  law  with  particular  reference  to,  its  effect  upon 
family  structure  and  kinship  roles.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary 
since  any  attempt  to  change  the  system,  which  has  survived  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  unrecognized  in  the  legal  code,  and  in 
spite  of  changing  economic  conditions  and  pressure  on  the  land  avail¬ 
able  for  small  settlers,  will  also  affect  the  pattern  of  this  family 
structure  and  the  kinship  roles. 

As  an  example,  to  insist  “once  for  all”  on  Registered  titles  for 
all  holdings  as  a  preliminary  to  any  sponsored  system  of  agricultural 
loans  or  credit,  raises,  not  only  the  practical  problem  of  high  cost  and 
excessive  delays  (which  is  relatively  easily  soluble)  but  the  probable 
effect  on  family  organization  of  insistence  (a)  on  the  principle  of 
individual  ownership  (and  use)  where  it  runs  contrary  to  the  current 
theory  of  the  rights  of  a  group  of  kin;  and  (b)  on  defining  an  heir 
in  terms  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy. 

According  to  customary  belief  and  practice  family  land  passes 
to  “all  the  family”  or  “all  the  children”  and  may  be  used  jointly  by  a 
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group  of  kindred  who  together  subscribe  towards  the  “tax  money”. 
Alienation  outside  “the  blood”  on  the  one  hand  or  the  paternal  kin 
on  the  other  is  prohibited.  It  is  a  wrong  against  the  family.  If  this 
is  as  deeply  rooted  an  idea  as  we  believe,  and  if  the  concept  of  “family 
land”  attaches,  in  the  process  of  transmission,  to  “bought”  land  then 
there  is  a  further  difficulty  (which  challenges  this  “once-and-for-all”) 
of  how  to  perpetuate  the  reform  and  control  subsequent  fragmen¬ 
tation  or  partition. 

Even  the  principle  of  joint-registration  of  holdings  which  is  legal¬ 
ly  permissible,  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds  if  it  requires  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  large  numbers  of  kin,  not  only  scattered  about  Jamaica,  but 
living  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  complex  question:  the  principle  to  be  followed 
in  determining  the  rightful  heir  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  or  where  the 
family,  or  any  member  of  it,  resorts  to  litigation  to  settle  an  attempt 
at  innovation  or  attempted  exploitation  by  one  member  of  the  kin. 
In  current  practice  “all  the  children”  may  include  descendants  of 
both  or  of  one  parent  only;  it  may  also  include  siblings  or  lateral  kin 
on  the  relevant  side.  There  is  no  recognition  of  an  exclusive  right 
to  inheritance,  or  use,  by  any  one  member  of  the  family,  no  prior 
right  based  on  sex,  or  seniority  or  “legitimacy”.  Any  such  principle 
would  seem  to  our  informants  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  kinship 
solidarity. 

There  is  general  acceptance  that  a  will  may  override  the  “rights” 
of  succession  of  “all  the  family”  in  favour  of  one  member.  Thus  a 
man  (or  woman)  may  will  all  or  a  portion  of  his  holding  to  a  son  or 
daughter  who  (alone  of  all  his  children)  stayed  in  the  home  and  cared 
for  him  in  his  old  age.  Such  a  will  would  be  accepted  though  there 
may  be  bitter  resentment  at  its  terms. 

There  is  also,  in  practice,  non-exercise  by  kin  of  their  “rights” 
for  one  reason  or  another — the  fact  that  they  have  got  on  in  the 
world  and  have  better  land  or  prospects  elsewhere  or  that  they  live 
too  far  away  to  use  the  land.  .  Even  in  such  cases,  we  were  told  they 
would  have  the  right  to  return  at  any  time  and  build  on  the  site,  and 
there  were  many  instances  of  gifts  of  produce  from  family  holdings 
being  sent  to  kindred  in  Kingston  or  other  parts  of  the  island. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  condense  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  a  long  and  comprehensive  study  of  social  institutions  and  some 
of  the  findings  in  this  paper  are  dependent  on  or  reinforced  by  evi¬ 
dence  which  I  give  elsewhere.  Our  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
kindred,  the  blood  relatives  and  in  particular  the  maternal  kin,  as^ 
distinct  from  the  conjugal  or  the  household  group,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  institution  in  our  communities  and  often  the  only  vital  one. 
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Nor  is  it  by  any  means  as  weak  and  disorganized  as  appears  if  we 
make  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  family  with  marriage  and  con¬ 
fuse  kin  or  family  with  conjugal  relationships. 

The  second  point  which  our  research  brings  out  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  strength  of  the  kinship  group  (as  also  of  the  conjugal 
family  wherever  it  has  strength,  permanence  and  stability)  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  ownership  of  land  and  the  customary  procedure  of 
transmission  with  its  implicit  acknowledgement  of  parental  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  children. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  marriage  and  the  family  as  an  institution 
is  at  its  strongest  and  most  stable  in  Orange  Grove,  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  where  the  holdings  are  (at  present  at  any  rate)  adequate 
to  support  and  hold  together  wives,  husbands  and  their  children  in 
a  highly  integrated  society;  that  it  is  equally  strong  (if  economically 
less  well-placed)  in  Mocca  where,  in  spite  of  a  lower  ratio  of  marriage, 
concubinage  was  generally  a  life-long  institution  based  on  family 
homes  and  land;  and  that  in  Sugartown  there  is  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  unstable  unions,  promiscuity  and  irresponsible  parenthood. 

In  Mocca  the  family  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  social  institution,  the 
only  other  of  any  importance  (apart  from  the  religious  cults)  being 
the  Trade  Union  organization,  leadership  in  which  was  exercised  by 
the  head  of  the  leading  family  as  part  of  his  natural  leadership  in 
the  village.  As  he  dramatically  informed  us:  “I  rule  Mocca!” 

Sugartown  was  in  its  original  form  similar  to  Mocca  and  there 
is  still  the  core  of  the  old  village  with  its  Old  Families  living  on  family 
land  inherited  from  ancestors  who  were  granted  it  after  Emanci¬ 
pation,  upon  which  the  new  industrial  community  has  been  super¬ 
imposed.  Few  of  the  members  of  these  Old  Families  work  on  the 
estate.  In  spite  of  the  higher  income  to  be  derived  from  this,  they 
regard  field  work  as  beneath  them  and  are  either  tradesmen,  barbers, 
butchers  or  tailors,  or  depend  on  the  rent  of  their  rooms  (and  of 
thatched  huts  which  they  erect  on  the  family  land)  to  new-comers 
seeking  work  in  the  factory  or  in  the  cane  fields  during  crop.  Family 
land  here  has  no  agricultural  value — it  consists  of  “yards”  of  beaten 
earth  between  crowded  huts  containing  households  of  linked  families 
and  tenants. 

(ii) 

After  annexation  by  the  British,  all  land  in  Jamaica  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown  and  was  granted  by  Royal  Patents  to  English 
colonists  subject  to  the  payment  of  Quit  Rents.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  these  properties  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  owing  to  non-payment 
of  these  rents  and  at  Emancipation,  although  there  was  no  official 
attempt  to  create  a  small-farmers’  community,  there  were  three  cate- 
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gories  of  land  on  which  a  peasantry  might  establish  itself :  the,  for¬ 
feited  lands  which  might  be  purchased  from  the  Crown  and  which 
attracted  many  of  the  most  independent  and  ambitious  of  the  freed 
slaves  who  had  saved  money;  the  marginal  lands  which  might  be 
purchased  or  leased  from  land-owners;  and  the  mountainous  forest 
reserves  which  might  be  squatted  on.  (2) 

The  British  colonists  who  received  grants  of  lapd  by  Letters 
Patent  from  the  Crown  were  given  Common  Law  Titles.  (Patent- 
ville  is  one  of  the  few  properties  which  remain  to  this  day  intact  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Patentee).  Al¬ 
though  there  was  no  complete  registration  of  these  titles  in  Jamaica, 
I  am  informed  that  they  were  subsequently  recorded.  (The  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Titles  Law  was  not  introduced  until  1888). 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  small 
parcels  of  land  which  were  bought  by  slaves  prior  to  and  after 
Emancipation.  It  is  known  that  such  transfers  took  place  and  there 
is  evidence  in  our  own  work  in  Jamaica,  that  at  least  some  slave¬ 
owners  made  free  grants  of  land  to  their  slaves.  If  these  pieces  of 
land  were  formally  conveyed,  and  if  Registered  or  Common  Law  titles 
were  obtained,  it  should  be  possible  to  trace  these  transactions  in  the 
archives  at  Spanish  Town  and  the  figures  would  give  an  indication  of 
the  extent  of  early  peasant  settlement.  In  our  own  fieldwork  we 
never  came  across  any  such  documents  although  some  of  the  land 
in  our  “old  districts”  had  been  inherited  by  the  present  occupiers 
from  forbears  who  received  it  as  a  grant  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
Century.  Considering  the  importance  attached  to  any  official 
“paper”  and  the  way  such  “proofs”  of  ownership  are  treasured,  these 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  shown  us  had  they  survived.  It  is 
probable  that  in  most  of  these  original  purchases  or  free  grants, 
there  was  a  conveyance  from  the  landowner.  There  is  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  good  deal  of  “squatting”  took  place  on  the  back  lands  of 
properties,  and  on  the  Crown  lands  in  the  pockets  of  soil  in  the  Cock¬ 
pit  Country.  With  the  large  proportion  of  absentee  landlords  in  the 
years  following  Emancipation,  and  the  absence  of  adequate  patrolling 
of  the  Crown  forest  reserves,  these  “free  tenants”  were  left  unmolested 
for  years  and  in  some  cases  established  squatters  rights  which  could 
be  upheld  under  the  terms  of  the  Statutq  of  Limitations.  (3). 

Where  a  man  has  neither  a  Title  nor  a  Conveyance  for  his  land 
he  may,  under  this  Statute,  establish  ownership  by  proving  undisputed 
possession  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  years. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  account  which  follows,  very  few  of  the 
holdings  “owned”  or  occupied  by  the  peasants,  were  more  than  a  few 
acres  in  extent  and  many  more  are  measured  in  “squares”.®  The 
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value  of  the  land  in  terms  of  money,  (apart  from  its  social  value) 
is  small.  The  cost  of  taking  out  a  Registered  Title,  which  entails 
paying  for  a  survey  and  employing  a  lawyer,  is  prohibitive  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases. 

According  to  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  in  the  case  of  intestacy, 
the>eldest  legitimate  son  is  the  legal  heir  to  all  property.  Illegitimate 
children  are  not  recognised  as  having  any  legal  rights.  Failing  the 
establishment  of  a  legitimate  heir,  the  land  is  forfeit  to  the  Crown 
and  is  administered  or  disposed  of  by  the  Administrator  General. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  current  belief  in,'  our  community 
which  does  not  easily  adapt  itself  to  this  legal  framework. 

We  found,  for  instance,  that  three  documents  are  popularly 
believed  to  establish  proof  of  ownership:  (i)  a  Receipt  from  the  vendoi 
when  the  land  is  purchased,  stating  the  amount  paid  and  the  area, 
and,  in  some  cases,  setting  out  the  natural  boundaries:  (ii)  a  Tax 
Receipt  in  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman  for  payment  of  the  Land 
Tax:  and  (iii)  a  Will,  bequeathing  the  land  to  a  particular  member 
of  the  family. 

The  only  real  value  or  use  of  the  first  two  of  these  documents 
in  a  Court  of  Law  would  be  as  evidence  of  possession.  A  Will  indi¬ 
cates  nothing  more  than  the  testamentary  desire  of  the  previous  own¬ 
er  and  does  not,  as  is  popularly  believed  per  se  establish  anything 
But,  if  proved,  it  would  be  a  good  source  of  title.  (4) 

This  may  not  seem  very  important;  few  laymen  in  any  country 
fully  understand  the  intricacies  of  their  own  legal  system.  But 
English  Common  Law,  based  on  precedents,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
land  tenure,  which  is  what  we  are  here  concerned  with,  grew  out  of 
the  native  theory  and  practice  over  generations  of  evolutionary  ex¬ 
perience  in  Britain.  In  its  translation  to  Jamaica,  it  was  a  compre¬ 
hensible  system  to  the  English  settlers.  Once  however,  peasants 
began  to  buy  and  use  land,  another  layer  of  experience,  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  traditional  beliefs  in  regard  to  land,  handed  down  from 
father  to  child,  began  to  appear  in  the  practice  of  inheritance  and 
transmission  of  land,  and,  among  the  peasantry  where  it  operated, 
to  give  a  specific  (and  as  we  shall  show,  a  different)  meaning  to  such 
terms  as  “ownership”,  “right”,  “claim”,  which  do  not  easily  fit  into 
the  pattern  of  English  experience  as  expressed  in  the  legal  code. 

Thus  we  found  that  a  distinction  exists  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “ownership”  when  applied  to  land  which  a  man  acquires  by 
purchase  {ppught  land)  and  land  which  he,  generally  together 
with  other  members  of  his  family,  inherits  (Family  land).  There 
is  also  another  distinction  within  this  category  of  inherited  land. 
Thus  not  all  inherited  land  is  Family  land,  though  there  appears 
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to  be  a  tendency  so  far  as  the  controls  on  transmission  and  alienation 
are  affected,  for  it  to  become  so  in  the  second  and  third  generation. 

Again,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Law  which  does  not  recognise 
any  right  of  illegitimate  children  to  inherit  land,  and  recognises  the 
eldest  son  as  the  rightful  heir  where  there  is  no  testamentary  dis¬ 
position  we  found  the  principle  of  joint  inheritance  by  “all  the  child¬ 
ren”  generally  recognised  and  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  that  any 
discriminatior^  is  practised  against  “outside”  children.  But  the  pea¬ 
sant  theory  of  land  tenure,  reflecting  V/est  African  principles,  came 
into  conflict  with  English  Law  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  the  local  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  joint  inheritance  and  of  what  are  regarded  as 
the  equal  rights  of  all  the  family  where  family  land  is  concerned,  and 
its  corollary  that  family  land  is  not  “owned”  by  anjr  one  member  of 
the  family  but  belongs  to  all  the  family,  and  secondly,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  proscription  on  the  alienation  of  family  land. 

Moreover,  temporary  non-exercise  of  a  claim  on  family  land  does 
not,  in  the  traditional  system,  preclude  a  subsequent  exercise  of  that 
right.  For  example,  a  brother  may  return  to  the  family  land,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  other  brothers  and  sisters,  after  years  of  residence  else¬ 
where  and  it  would  still  be  recognized  by  his  family  that  he  had  the 
right  “if  he  had  the  need”,  to  erect  his  house  on  the  land  and  share 
in  the  crops  of  any  fruit  trees  planted  by  his  forbears  on  the  property. 

It  is  admittedly  a  confused  situation,  and  not  always  clear  in 
individual  cases,  but  the  evidence  of  a  consistent  system  and  of  its 
social  sanction  is,  I  think,  irrefutable.  The  position  is  not  made 
happier  by  the  fact  that  among  the  younger  generation  one  member 
of  the  family  may  attempt,  and  succeed,  in  enforcing  a  claim  based 
on  the  legal  code,  in  violation  of  the  customary  theory,  and  strong 
as  public  opinion  may  be  against  such  procedure  it  is  inevitably  in¬ 
effectual  where  there  is  recourse  to  law.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difference  between  the  customary  theory  and  the  legal  code  creates 
a  situation  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  dissension  to  arise. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  material  on  this  subject 
collected  in  our  Communities  and  endeavour  to  set  out  the  theory 
more  specifically  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 

(iii) 

The  first  indication  that  there  exists  a  customary  theory  of  land 
tenure  emerges  from  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  founding  of  the 
old  districts  in  two  of  the  communities  in  which  we  worked;  Sugartown 
and  Mocca.  Later  we  find  the  same  theory  restated  in  the  history 
of  the  transmission  of  family  land  generation  by  generation  from 
the  original  head  of  the  family  to  the  present  holders. 
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In  Sugartown,  when  we  arrived  and  were  trying  to  distinguish 
the  ecological  features  and  differentiate  between  the  new  Estate 
village  and  the  old  settlements,  we  were  told  that  three  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  —  Yaccatown,  Springfield  and  Mountainview — had  been  found¬ 
ed  after  Emancipation. 

The  account  given  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  the 
origin  of  the  old  districts  is  as  follows; — 

“The  whole  of  Yaccatown  had  originally  been  land  granted 
after  slavery  to  the  freed  Negroes.  The  people  then  were 
not  very  wise  which  was  why  we  (the  descendants)  have 
not  got  enough  land.  They  did  not  look  ahead  (he 
touched  his  forehead  with  his  finger).  The  lower  part 
of  Springfield  and  of  the  village  into  which  it  runs,  has 
the  same  history.  You  could  say  it  was  all  family  land 
for  it  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  It  could  never  be  sold.  Family  land  could  not 
be  sold.  The  members  of  the  family  had  a  right  to  a 
house  spot  on  it  and  to  reap  the  produce.  Even  though 
one  member  paid  the  taxes  and  had  it  registered  in  his 
name,  he  was  only  a  trustee  and  he  could  not  dispose  of 
it.  They  would  say  ‘too  many  people  are  involved’.” 

On  another  occasion  he  stated: — 

“Family  land  cannot  be  sold.  It  is  inherited.  It  can¬ 
not  be  willed  by  the  descendants.  If  the  original  owner 
left  a  will  then  that  would  be  followed  .  .  .  People  have  a 
right  to  come  and  live  and  use  the  land  if  they  are  of  the 
family.  If  there  is  room  they  would  be  given  a  house 
site.  For  instance  if  one  of  my  family  came  here  and 
asked  permission  to  stay  on  my  land,  and  if  there  was 
room  for  him  to  put  up  a  little  house,  he  would  ask  to  do 
so,  until  he  could  find  his  own  place,  and  I  would  let 
him  .  .  .  You  know,  my  brother  lives  here.” 

The  origin  of  Mocca  is  similar  to  that  of  the  old  parts  of  Sugar- 
town.  The  whole  land  area  is  owned  by  a  number  of  families,  closely 
knit  by  kinship  or  inter-marriage  or  inter-concubinage. 

The  lower  part  of  the  village  is  still  called  “Bungotown”  or  “Africa 
land”.  This  land  is  administered  by  the  head  of  the  family  whose 
grandparents  were  given  an  acre  of  land  by  their  mistress  after 
Emancipation.  The  old  man  himself  did  not  live  in  the  village  but 
in  an  adjacent  one  on  another  piece  of  family  land.  None  the  less 
he  was  still  in  control  of  the  family  settlement  in  our  village.  While 
some  of  it  was  inhabited  by  his  descendants  he  retained  his  own  claim 
to  a  share  of  it  by  leasing  a  portion  and  collecting  the  rents. 
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“His  grandparents  came  as  slaves  from  Africa.  He  did 
not  remember  what  part  they  came  from.  But  when 
they  were  free  his  mistress  (whose  name  he  took)  gave 
them  a  piece  of  land  which  they  have  free  of  taxes  for 
ever.  It  is  about  an  acre.  This  land  is  situated  in  Mocca. 
Part  of  it  he  leases  to  tenants.  One  tenant  pays  rent 
because  he  is  a  stranger,  but  the  others  do  not  pay  rent 
because  they  are  living  with  women  of  the  family. 

He  would  never  sell  the  land.  “You  see  I  don’t  pay  taxes. 
The  mistress  on  the  property  give  it  to  my  people  free. 
I  am  not  free  to  sell  it.  When  there  is  nobody  [of  the 
family]  to  live  on  it,  it  [will]  stay  as  no  man’s  land  if  the 
property  don’t  take  it.  The  land  is  left  to  reap  gener¬ 
ations.  If  X  [his  son  by  his  present  concubine]  have  a 
son  by  the  name,  the  name  will  stay.  If  the  name  pass 
the  land  will  stay  no  man’s  land.’’ 

The  forbears  are  invariably  buried  on  family  land,  and,  where 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  another  bulwark  against  alienation.  These 
graves  are  generally  “tombed’’  and,  even  where  the  family  now  lives 
in  considerable  poverty,  these  tombstones  are  often  expensive  and 
elaborate,  engraved  with  the  person’s  name  and  age  at  death  and 
including  a  text  from  the  Bible< 

In  one  of  the  old  districts  in  Sugartown  we  discussed  the  subject 
of  the  inheritance  of  family  land  with  an  old  lady  who  traced  her 
ancestry  back  to  grandparents  who  came  from  Africa.  The  land  and 
house  belonged  to  her  father  who  inherited  them  from  his  father 
and  in  turn  left  them  to  her.  In  addition  to  this  piece  on  which  she 
lives  there  are  also  two-and-a-half  acres  in  one  of  the  adjoining  villages 
which  she  and  her  brother  cultivate  and  jointly  reap  the  produce. 

“They  regard  this  land  as  family  land  in  the  old  tradition 
Neither  piece  of  land  could  or  would  ever  be  sold  by  her 
or  her  brother.  Her  father  taught  her  that  in  their  coun¬ 
try  the  land  would  always  be  for  the  family — they  would 
come  there  and  reap  anything.  That  is  why  she  had 
[built]  the  second  room  in  her  house  so  that  any  of  the 
family  coming  would  have  a  room  to  stay.  With  the 
younger  ones  it  might  be  different.  They  might  not  want 
to  live  there.  Here  her  daughter  (who  is  married  and 
lives  with  her  husband  and  infant  child  in  a  room  in  a 
house)  said  that  [that  was  because]  they  might  not  want 
to  live  in  the  country.  The  younger  ones,  she  said,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  live  in  Kingston.  The  old  lady  said  yes,  but  that 
was  not  so  in  the  old  times.  They  had  the  African 
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tradition.  For  instance,  any  of  the  family  who  came  to 
see  her  would  be  free  to  go  and  pick  a  coconut  [from  the 
tree  on  the  land].  “That  is  how  the  older  people  tell 
we”. 

In  spite  of  the  general  theory  against  alienation,  family  land 
may  be  sold  by  agreement  between  the  joint  heirs.  E^^n  so,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  bad  thing  to  do. 

“Her  parents  died  many  years  ago.  They  left  half  an 
acre  of  land  and  a  house  on  it  to  their  children — a  son 
and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the  daughters  married  and 
live  elsewhere.  The  two  unmarried  sisters  live  in  separate 
houses  on  the  land.  The  brother  is  a  shoemaker  and 
lives  in  an  adjoining  parish. 

Her  brother  wrote  and  asked  her  sister  and  herself  to 
allow  him  to  sell  a  square  of  the  land  to  pay  off  some 
debts  and  to  buy  some  leather  for  his  trade.  He  owed 
some  money  to  a  man  which  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  pay.  Her  sister  and  herself  gave  him  permission  and 
he  sold  a  square  of  the  land  in  front  of  the  house  for  £10, 
paid  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  the  money  £4,  and  took 
the  £6  away  with  him.  By  that  he  had  forfeited  a  right 
to  any  more  of  the  land  and  they  could  keep  him  away 
if  they  wanted  but  she  herself  did  not  care  very  much  as 
she  was  prepared  to  die  any  time.  She  said  he  was  a  bad 
brother”. 

There  was  a  case  in  Sugartown  where  the  head  of  the  family  sold 
family  land  to  his  nephew.  After  his  death  the  right  to  the  sale  was 
disputed  and  the  family  took  the  land  back: — 

“He  bought  an  acre  of  land  for  £9  from  his  uncle.  He 
cultivated  the  land  but  he  had  no  title  for  it  and  after 
his  uncle’s  death,  the  other  members  of  the  family  said 
it  was  family  land  and  all  should  be  allowed  to  live  on  it 
and  cultivate  it,  so  he  left  it  without  making  any  fuss.” 

The  restrictions  on  family  land,  and  the  personal  problems  ot 
joint  use,  often  lead  to  disagreement  among  the  members  of  the  family 
herded  together  on  it,  and  to  their  renunciation  of  their  shares. 
Sometimes  there  were  expressions  of  discontent  at  these  restrictions. 

“His  mother’s  father  died  and  left  li  acres  of  land  for 
his  children.  His  mother  is  now  living  on  the  land. 
There  are  two  two-roomed  houses  on  the  land.  His 
mother  and  some  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  live  in  them. 
After  his  mother’s  death  the  land  will  pass  to  the  other 
sisters  and  then  to  his  mother’s  children.  His  othei 
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sisters  pay  no  taxes,  only  the  mother  does,  so  it  is  almost 
hers  alone.  Her  father  told  them  not  to  sell  it,  it  should 
go  from  children  to  children.  That  is  a  foolish  idea. 
Suppose  they  should  get  into  serious  trouble,  what  would 
happen?  They  would  have  to  go  to  prison,  when  every¬ 
body  would  agree  to  sell.” 

Her  maternal  grandfather  left  the  land  when  he  died,  which  is 
now  family  land.  Her  uncle  and  his  wife  live  on  it.  She  could  live 
there  if  she  desired,  but  “she  does  not  like  family  place”. 

(iv) 

Even  when  the  couple  are  married  there  is  no  bar  against  in¬ 
heritance  by  any  of  their  illegitimate  children.  In  the  case  just 
cited  our  informant’s  parents  and  grandparents  were  all  married  and 
she  gave  no  record  of  their  having  had  any  outside  children.  She 
herself  is  the  eldest  of  their  five  children.  Her  eldest  brother  died 
without  leaving  issue.  The  other  has  two  children,  both  living 
abroad.  The  rest  of  the  family  consists  of  two  younger  sisters,  both 
married;  one  living  in  Kingston,  the  other  in  America.  They  have  no 
children.  Her  younger  brother  lives  in  the  same  parish  and  visited 
her  only  that  week.  She  said  “he  keeps  in  touch  with  me  all  the 
time”.  He  and  she  are  trustees  for  the  family  in  the  matter  of  the 
land  and  this  although  she  herself  never  married  and  her  three 
children  are  illegitimate.  Her  eldest  daughter  is  married  and  lives 
with  her  husband  and  their  infant  son  in  a  well-built  cottage  recently 
erected  on  the  family  land.  Her  eldest  son  lives  in  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  villages  and  she  has  charge  of  his  twin  children.  Her  other 
son  lives  in  barracks.  Both  she  and  her  brother  recognize  that  any 
of  these  siblings  or  their  descendants  who  desire  to  settle  on  the  land 
will  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

In  another  case  in  Sugartown  where  a  woman  was  living  on 
family  land  her  genealogy  showed  that  her  parents  lived  in  concubin¬ 
age  but  she  and  her  siblings  were  all  children  of  the  union  and  there 
was  no  mention  of  any  outside  issue.  Her  mother  inherited  the  land 
from  her  grandfather  and  she  has  inherited  as  the  sole  surviving 
child.  Her  mother  and  four  of  her  ancestors  are  buried  on  the  land. 
Her  father  is  buried  elsewhere.  She  herself  has  not  married  and  her 
four  children  are  by  two  different  fathers.  The  only  boy,  issue  of  the 
first  union,  is  dead.  By  the  second  union  she  ha4  three  girls.  One 
lives  abroad;  one  lives  in  the  home  with  her.  The  third  died,  leaving 
a  boy  and  girl  of  different  paternity.  These  grandchildren  and  the 
girl’s  infant  child,  also  born  out  of  wedlock,  live  with  her.  The  land 
is  only  large  enough  for  a  house  site  and  contains  a  two  roomed  cot¬ 
tage  in  very  bad  repair. 
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Here  again  the  inheritance  passed  to  illegitimate  children.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  the  land  passed  from  father  to  daughter  and 
daughter’s  daughter. 

A  grandchild  does  not  normally  attempt  to  make  any  claim  on 
family  land  until  after  the  death  of  the  grandparent  and  parent,  and 
his  or  her  rights  may  be  subject  to  the  equal  rights  of  descendants  of 
siblings  of  the  parents. 

“Miss  Jane’s  father  .  . .  had  a  big  cultivation  and  was  well 
off.  He  died  .  .i .  Her  mother  could  not  manage  the  cul¬ 
tivation  so  she  had  to  leave  it  to  Miss  Jane’s  father’s 
family  for  the  land  was  a  family  land.  Her  mother  died. 
Miss  Jane  could  not  claim  the  land  because  it  had  been 
inherited  from  her  father’s  father  and  her  father  had 
brothers  and  sisters  who  were  more  entitled  to  the  land 
than  she  was,  since  it  was  a  legacy  from  their  own  father 
and  she  was  only  a  grandchild. 

Miss  Jane  added  that  she  was  not  concerned  with  family 
land.  ‘Mother  have,  father  have,  blessed  be  the  child 
that  have  her  own.’  And  she  had  nothing  of  her  own.’’ 

The  wife  has  usually  only  a  life  interest.  If  a  woman’s  husband 
had  land  of  his  own,  however,  her  family  would  expect  her  to  go  and 
live  out  and  leave  the  family  land  to  the  other  heirs: — 

“Miss  Thomas  inherited  her  house  and  land  from  her 
father  who  she  thinks  bought  it.  No  will  was  made  and 
her  father’s  grandson!  is  also  entitled  to  live  on  the  land. 
‘They  must  live  till  they  die  and  after  their  death  it  will 
go  to  their  children.  It  is  a  good  thing  no  will  was  made 
or  she  wouldn’t  be  here.  They  would  tell  her  to  go  to 
her  husband’s  land  and  he  had  none’.’’ 

Where  a  grandchild  inherits  during  the  children’s  lifetime  it 
would  appear  to  be  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  legal  distribution 
of  family  land,  or  where  the  people  concerned  are  out  of  the  usual 
peasant  class  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  traditional  system.  One  oi 
the  better  off  householders  in  Sugartown  furnishes  an  example. 

Our  informant,  Mr.  Campbell,  now  in  the  middle  thirties,  began 
work  as  an  apprentice  at  the  Estate.  During  the  war  he  went  to 
America  as'  a  farm  labourer.  He  is  regularly  employed  during  crop; 
and  out  of  crop  he  “trades’’.  He  buys  goods  —  toilet  articles  and 
haberdashery  from  the  wholesale  firms  at  a  discount  and  travels  on 
his  bicycle  from  house  to  house  in  the  villages  selling  the  goods  at 
the  best  price  he  can  get.  He  has  built  himself  one  of  the  best  homes 
in  the  village,  consisting  of  a  sitting  room,  two  bedrooms  and  hall 
with  a  verandah  overlooking  a  trim,  well-kept  flower  garden.  It  was 
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expensively  equipped  with  shop  furniture  and  a  radio.  The  house  is 
on  one  of  three  adjoining  plots,  the  other  two  pieces  of  which  are 
“owned”  by  Mr.  Campbell’s  mother’s  sister  (Sara)  and  his  maternal 
grand  aunt’s  son’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Murray.  Mrs.  Murray  referred 
to  it  as  family  land  and  said  that  it  could  not  be  sold.  Mr.  Campbell, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  use  the  expression  in  describing  it. 


MR.  CAMPBELL  HILDA  MRS.  MURRAY 


Diagram  A.  Genealogy  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Sugartown. 

Both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Murray  were  brought  up  by  their 
grandmothers.  Mr.  Campbell’s  mother  after  an  unsatisfactory  love 
affair  went  abroad  leaving  her  son  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Murray’s 
mother  died  when  she  was  a  baby  and  she  was  brought  up  by  Caro¬ 
line.  The  two  sisters,  Jane  and  Caroline,  were  “caretakers”  for  the 
old  man  who  owned  the  land  and  on  his  death  he  left  it  to  them  both. 
They;  erected  their  own  homes  and  on  their  deaths  Caroline  left  her 
share  to  Mrs.  Murray.  Hilda  was  not  said  to  have  been  included  in 
the  inheritance,  though  no  reason  was  given.  She  “lives  outside  the 
district  and  has  a  family.”  Jane  left  her  share  to  Sara,  Mary  and 
Mr.  Campbell.  Both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Murray  erected  modern 
bungalows  on  their  plots,  fenced  them  off  and  took  out  titles  foi 
them.  Sara  “lives  elsewhere”  and  from  Mr.  Campbell’s  guarded  re¬ 
ferences  to  her,  I  got  the  impression  that  they  were  not  on  good  terms 
and  that  possibly  she  disapproved  his  action  in  sub-dividing  the  land. 
Her  section  is  not  fenced  and  I  was  not  told  that  she  had  taken  out 
a  title. 

Such  a  subdivision  would  be  impossible  where  the  land  was  family 
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land  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  for  the  old  holdings  in 
Sugartown  and  Mocca.  Two  facts  emerge  therefore  from  this  ex 
ample:  that,  in  the  traditional  view,  (as  expressed  by  Mrs.  Murray, 
and  possibly  by  Sara,)  even  land  recently  inherited  becomes  family 
land  in  the  second  generation  of  transmission  and  cannot  be 
alienated,  subdivided  or  individually  owned.  Mrs.  Murray’s  paternal 
grandmother,  her  own  father  and  her  mother’s  sister  are  buried  on 
her  plot.  The  second  fact  is  that  where  land  is  recently  inherited, 
where  there  are  only  a  few  members  of  the  family  involved,  and  where 
agreement  can  be  reached  or  the  objection  of  dissenting  members 
over  ruled,  subdivision  does  occur.  It  is  however,  always  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  custom  and,  as  in  this  case,  leads  to  family  friction. 

In  Sugartown  land  has  a  special  value  for  the  workers  as  house 
sites  and  when  left  to  “all  the  family’’  soon  becomes  a  congerie  of 
homes  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  children. 

“The  house  is  on  family  land.  It  was  left  to  Mrs.  Cham¬ 
bers  by  her  husband  who  died  leaving  no  will.  She  will 
live  in  it  for  her  life.  Then  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
have  the  right  to  a  share  in  it.  A  number  of  these  are 
already  living  in  their  own  houses  on  it.  All  the  families 
have  their  own  kitchen  gardens  on  the  land  which  is  well 
stocked  with  fruit  trees:  breadfruit,  ackee,  jimblings, 
avocado  pears,  coconuts  and  a  few  bananas,  under  which 
the  crops  are  grown.” 

The  right  to  build  houses  on  family  land  and  rent  them  out  may 
be  exercised  by  members  of  the  family  who  live  elsewhere.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  Family  Compounds  in  our  sugar 
centre,  where  each  of  the  families  has  a  separate  house  on  the  “land”. 
The  land,  one-third  of  an  acre  in  extent,  with  “three  small  cottages” 
was  left  to  all  her  children  by  their  mother  who  inherited  it  from  her 
mother  and  mother’s  mother  before  her.  One  cottage  was  left  to  each 
child.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  on  it  five  two-roomed  houses, 
and  one  three-roomed  one;  one  double  kitchen  and  two  single  ones. 

The  mother  had  seven  children  by  her  husband,  six  of  whom  are 
alive.  Her  husband  had  two  outside  children,  one  of  whom  is  alive 
but  does  not  participate  in  the  inheritance.  Only  the  two  younger  sis¬ 
ters  live  on  the  land,  the  elder  of  whom  occupies  a  two-roomed  cottage 
(A)  and  is  erecting  another  two-roomed  cottage  (B) .  She  has  her  own 
kitchen.  Her  household  consists  of  herself,  her  concubine  and  their 
son  aged  5,  the  man’s  adult  sister,  and  an  adopted  son  aged  16.  The 
second  sister  and  her  son  aged  12  occupy  one  room  in  a  third  cottage 
(D) ;  she  rents  out  a  fourth  (E)  which  she  also  owns,  and  one  of  the 
rooms  in  (F) ,  a  fifth  three-roomed  cottage  which  she  inherited.  She 
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has  her  own  kitchen.  The  other  siblings,  three  sister  and  a  brother, 
live  in  other  parishes  and  rent  out  their  rooms;  the  brother  rents  out 
the  second  room  in  cottage  (D);  the  two  eldest  sisters  get  the  rent 
from  yet  another  two-roomed  cottage  (G)  and  the  third  from  the 
remaining  two  rooms  in  (F).  These  siblings  send  their  own  “agent 
to  collect  the  rent  for  them.” 

Where  there  is  a  large  family  house  on  family  land  and  this  is 
also  left  to  all  the  family,  the  children  who  do  not  live  in  the  home 
may  rent  the  rooms  which  fall  to  their  share. 

“The  house  and  land  is  belonging  to  the  family  (ten 
children  of  whom  seven  are  alive).  They  inherited  it 
from  their  mother  who  bought  it  herself.  There  are  five 
apartments,  of  these  four  are  rented  and  one  daughter 
(our  informant)  occupies  the  fifth  with  her  husband  and 
her  outside  child. 

The  family  contribute  for  the  paying  of  the  taxes  which 
amount  to  £1.  2. 1.  per  year.  Because  she  occupies  one  of 
the  rooms  her  ‘bad  family’  do  not  give  her  any  of  the 
rent.” 

Although  we  have  seen  that  a  childless  woman  may  leave  family 
land  to  her  husband,  she  would  not  do  this  if  she  has  even  an  illegi¬ 
timate  child.  B.  in  one  of)  our  records,  had  been  living  with  a  man 
for  a  year  when  interviewed.  Prior  to  this  she  had  had  three  ille¬ 
gitimate  children,  one  of  whom,  aged  6  was  alive; — 

“The  land  was  left  to  her  by  her  father  and  is  not  to  be 
sold.  Immediately  he  died  she  built  her  house  on  it.  If 
she  should  die,  the  land  would  immediately  be  turned  over 
to  her  son.  Her  father  had  called  her  before  he  died  and 
told  her  that  under  no  circumstances  should  she  do  away 
with  the  lanc^  and  that  it  should  go  to  her  children  and 
her  children’s  children.  (The  land  is  three-quarters  of  an 
acre.)  ” 

A  man  may  leave  his  land  to  his  wife,  but  in  these  cases  she  has 
generally  a  life  interest  only; — 

“The  house  and  land  is  hers,  willed  to  her  for  her  life¬ 
time  by  her  husband.  (Their  two  children  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.)  She  has  the  right  to  the  house  and  land  for  her 
lifetime  provided  she  does  not  marry  again.  If  she  mar¬ 
ries  she  must  leave  it.  She  cannot  marry  and  stay  there. 
Her  husband  left  the  land  (except  for  her  life-interest)  to 
his  three  brothers  and  sisters.” 

She  is  now  living  in  concubinage  with  a  man  and  apparently 
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wishes  to  marry  him  but  the  terms  of  her  husband’s  will  stand  in 
their  way: — 

“If  she  married  he  (i.e.,  her  present  concubine)  would 
have  to  carry  her  to  his  land.  Asked  whether  he  had  any 
land  she  replied  in  a  dispirited,  somewhat  bitter  tone, 
‘so  he  says!’  mentioning  two  distant  parishes  as  where 
thg  land  was  situated.” 

In  an  example  already  quoted  when  the  husband  died  leaving 
no  will,  it  was  recognized  that  his  widow,  even  though  she  took  a 
concubine,  had  the  right  to  live  in  the  house  for  her  life,  but  after 
that  her  husband’s  brothers  and  sisters  came  into  the  inheritance. 

Another  case  which  is  interesting  because  it  brings  out  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  children  of  different  paternity  is  the  following  where 
we  are  told  that  ‘‘all  the  children”  inherited  land  left  by  the  father. 
In  the  enumeration  it  is  evident  that  two  of  these  were  by  the  mother 

but  not  by  her  husband.  Later  in  the  record,  however,  we  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  mother  is  still  living  and  that  these  two  were  children 
born  subsequent  to  her  husband’s  death  by  the  man  with  whom  she 
now  cohabits.  She  still  lives  in  the  house  her  husband  built,  and 
her  concubine  lives  there  with  her. 

In  the  following  example  a  woman’s  children  by  a  second  union 
inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the  first  union: — 

‘‘Her  mother  inherited  land  from  her  father.  Informant 
was  born  in  the  house  (wattle  and  thatch) ,  on  the  land, 
which  her  mother  built.  Her  mother  had  two  families: 
by  the  first  man,  whom  she  began  to  live  with  in  her 
mother’s  house,  to  which  he  came  to  live,  she  had  14 
children.  ‘They  were  making  up  to  be  married  when  he 
died.’  The  eldest  son  living  has  his  own  land.  Seven 
of  the  others  died  in  childhood;  two  sons  are  now  dead. 
Of  the  remaining  five  she  remembers  four.  None  of  them 
came  in  for  the  mother’s  land.  After  the  first  man’s 
death  the  mother  ‘got  in  with  another  man’  by  whom 
she  had  informant  and  one  son.  The  son  is  now  in 
Panama.  Her  father  had  two  outside  children:  they  are 
grown  men  living  at  Mountainview  and  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  village.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  picture.  The 
land  apparently  went  to  the  mother’s  two  children  by  the 
second  union  and  to  her  since  her  brother  is  abroad.” 

In  spite  of  the  theory  that  “all  the  family  inherit”  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  in  practice  a  selection  may  be  made  of  one  member 
to  the  exclusion  of  another.  This  is  generally  done  in  a  will  as  in 
the  two  following  examples; — 
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“Miss  M  inherited  land  from  her  mother,  whose  mother 
left  her  both  house  and  land.  Miss  M’s  mother  died  and 
left  the  land  to  her  by  will.  She  has  the  will.  Her 
mother  did  not  will  any  of  the  land  to  her  son  because 
he  was  much  older  and  had  already  bought  land  of  his 
own.’’ 

In  the  other  case  a  woman  had  two  daughters:  one  with  a 
daughter;  the  other  with  four  sons  by  different  men.  She  left  a  will 
bequeathing  1  acre  to  be  divided  between  the  grandchild  of  the  eldest 
daughter  and  the  second  son  of  her  younger  daughter.  She  also  left 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  two  of  this  daughter’s  other  children  but 

left  nothing  to  the  fourth  grandchild  because  she  was  married  and 
“her  husband  had  vast  amounts  of  land.” 

If  this  descendant  were  ever  “to  make  claims  for  the  land  she 
would  be  defeated  before  the  trial  of  the  case  because  her  grand¬ 
mother  had  made  a  will  before  she  died.”  Nevertheless,  “if  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  she  became  destitute”  her  half-brother  assured  us  that 
“he  would  gladly  assist  her  by  giving  her  a  house  spot  on  his  half 
acre.”  He  also  asserted  that  his  cousin  could  not  sell  her  land  or  any 
part  of  it  without  his  consent. 

Sharinjr,  though  it  does  take  place  where  family  land  is  involved 
is  however  more  usual  where  the  land  has  been  bought  or  acquired 
by  an  immediate  forbear: — 

“A  bought  13  acres  of 'land  and  at  his  death  left  them 
to  his  son.  This  son  had  eight  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  He  left  the  land  at  his  death  to  all  the 
children,  and  their  offspring.  However,  the  youngest  son 
was  given  by  his  father  a  piece  of  land  (21  squares),  all 
to  himself,  plus  his  share  of  the  remainder  .  .  .  The  land 
is  not  divided  up  but  worked  on,  each  according  to  his 
need  and  ability.” 

It  would  appear  that  even  where  “bought  land”  is  concerned 
once  it  is  left  to  “all  the  children”  it  passes  into  the  category  of  family 
land  and  the  traditional  proscription  against  alienation  is  applicable. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  brothers  to  club  together  and  pur¬ 
chase  a  piece  of  land  and  in  such  cases  we  get  joint  occupation  of 
land  by  the  kindred: — 

“The  land  on  which  (our  informant)  lives  was  bought  by 
her  father  and  his  brother.  After  their  death  it  was  left 
for  herself  and  her  uncle’s  children.  She  was  given  a 
square  on  which  she  built  her  house.” 
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(V) 

There  appear  thus  to  be  two  principles  of  distribution  of  family 
land:  the  first  where  the  land  is  left  to  all  the  children,  (or  “family”) 
and  where  it  is  used  by  them,  according  to  their  need,  as  a  group. 
This  more  commonly  happens  where  the  land  has  ceased  to  have 
agricultural  value  (except  for  the  economic  trees  planted  by  the  an¬ 
cestors)  and  is  used  primarily  for  house  sites.  On  this  family  land 
there  may  be  found  a  number  of  houses,  or  more  usually  grass  huts, 
all  occupied  by  kin  who  trace  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor. 
With  them  are  their  children,  often  by  “outside”  unions,  and  their 
spouses.  The  group  included  in  all  these  households  may,  therefore, 
at  any  one  time  cover  three  or  four  generations  and  a  wide  range  of 
kin  and  connections  by  marriage  or  concubinage. 

Secondly,  there  may  be  individual  inheritance,  but  this  is,  in 
theory,  limited  to  land  which  has  been  bought,  not  inherited. 
Selection  of  a  particular  member  of  the  family,  son  or  daughter,  is 
often  in  gratitude  by  the  parent  or  donor,  for  “care”  bestowed  on 
them  in  their  old  age.  This  explains  some  of  the  cases  where  a 
younger  son  inherits  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers  who  have 
by  that  time  moved  out  into  their  own  homes,  leaving  him  as  a  young 
man  in  the  parents’  home: — 

“A  was  born  on  this  land  ...  He  was  not  the  first  child 
of  his  parents  but  he  looked  after  his  father  and  so  in¬ 
herited  the  land.” 

In  another  record,  a  woman  was  left  half  an  acre  of  land  by  her 
“cousin”: — 

“who  had  cared  for  her  (raised  her)  and  at  her  death  left 
her  . .  .  the  land.  She  has  a  house  on  it  which  she  rents 
out  for  10/-  a  month  .  .  .” 

In  another  case  there  was  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  living  on  family  land,  to  leave  her  portion  outside  the  imme¬ 
diate  line  of  inheritance: — 

“The  land  and  the  house  (she  said)  were  hers.  She  would 
like  her  step-daughter  to  get  something  after  she  is  dead. 
But  it  depends  who  cares  her.  She  does  not  know  who 
will  at  the  end.  Even  if  somebody  (else)  gets  something 
she  won’t  leave  the  step-daughter  out.” 

The  “step-daughter”  in  this  case  was  her  uncle’s  daughter.  The 
woman  had  her  own  house,  but  the  evidence  (though  not  conclusive 
as  she  was  a  very  reluctant  informant)  seemed  to  show  that  the  land 
was  family  land.  She  and  her  brother,  the  next  claimant,  were  on 
bad  terms,  hence  her  doubt  whether  she  would  be  able  to  leave  her 
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step-daughter  anything.  There  was  all  the  making  here  of  a  serious 
family  quarrel. 

Even  where  the  land  has  agricultural  value,  there  are  cases  where 
each  child  was  given  his  “share”.  In  some  cases  the  father  or  mother 
leaving  the  land  may  define  each  child’s  share,  more  commonly  the 
children  themselves  agree  on  a  definition  of  their  share. 

Where  division  is  by  “share”,  there  is  further  fragmentation  in 
the  next  generation  until  there  arrives  the  stage  (which  has  been 
reached  in  the  case  of  most  family  land  in  Jamaica)  where  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  homes  on  the  site  makes  agricultural  usage  impossible.  In 
any  case,  the  possibility  of  members  of  the  family  living  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  returning  to  exercise  their  claim,  either  to  cultivate 
the  land,  or  erect  their  home  on  it,  or  to  reap  the  produce  of  the  trees, 
acts  as  a  deterrent  on  economic  use. 

The  following  are  examples  of  land  being  inherited  by  the  group, 
but  where,  because  it  is  still  used  agriculturally,  there  is  the  beginning 
of  a  distinction  between  what  the  occupier  cultivates  for  his  own  use, 
and  what  the  absent  members  of  the  family  may  claim,  or  be  given 
as  a  gift: — 

“He  also  cultivates  an  acre  of  family  land.  He  paid  the 
t?xes.  He  was  solely  responsible  for  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  ‘and  whenever  I  reap  I  distribute  and  who  feel 
(i.e.  wish  to  do  so)  can  come  and  reap’.  In  reply  to  ques¬ 
tions  he  said  that  he  cultivated  ‘his  part’.  His  brothers 
and  sisters  also  came  and  cultivated.  His  sister  (who 
lives  outside  the  parish)  never  comes.  ‘But  I  give  her 
all  the  time  off  my  land  and  off  what  I  don’t  cultivate 
too.” 

Here  we  would  seem  to  have  common  ownership  of  the  land  by 
the  group,  with  no  right  of  disposal,  but  the  right  of  inheritance  by 
their  children;  individual  cultivation  and  right  to  all  crops  indivi¬ 
dually  grown;  common  ownership  by  all  siblings  of  economic  trees 
(in  this  case,  bananas,  coconuts,  plantains  and  breadfruit.) 

The  same  record  brings  out  the  complexity  of  this  whole  problem 
of  family  land.  Our  informant  was  a  married  man  with  seven  child¬ 
ren.  Besides  this  piece  of  family  land  he  had  acquired  one-and-a-half 
acres  of  land  which  although  family  land,  he  was  permitted  first  to 
lease,  and  then  buy  from  his  brother’s  children;  while  he  lives  on  his 
wife’s  family  land. 

“Informant  also  said  that  he  had  one-and-a-half  acres 
‘of  his  own’.  It  had  belonged  to  his  brother  who  was 
sick.  He  cared  him  and  his  three  children  till  he  died. 
After  his  death  the  children  said  he  must  take  the  land 
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because  of  his  care  of  the  old  man  and  his  children.  He 
said  he  would  not  take  it  but  he  would  lease  it.  After  a 
while  they  told  him  he  must  buy  it.  So  he  paid  £2  and 
still  has  £2  to  pay. 

The  land  on  which  his  home  is  built  belongs  to  his  con¬ 
cubine.  Her  father  died  and  left  it  to  his  brother,  and 
he  died  and  left  it  to  his  niece,  and  his  two  sisters  and 
one  brother.  It  is  about  four  acres.  One  piece  was 
found  to  be  about  one  acre  and  belongs  to  one  sister.  The 
top  piece,  where  informant  has  his  house,  was  found  to  be 
three  acres,  and  was  divided  into  two  lots.  Lot  one,  of 
one-and-a-half  acres,  went  to  one  of  the  sisters  and  lot 
two  of  one-and-a-half  acre^  to  the  brother.  On  this  last 
lot  informant’s  concubine  was  living,  where,  before  that 
her  father  had  lived.  On  it,  at  the  father’s  death,  lived 
also  another  of  his  daughters.  Informant’s  concubine’s 
father  also  owned  another  piece  of  land  at  Top  Hill 
where  she  was  born.  This  land  also  belonged  to  her 
family  (i.e.  was  family  land) .  It  was  there,  in  1927,  that 
informant  and  his  concubine  first  began  to  live  together. 
(‘They  had  been  together  before  but  began  to  be  steady 
together  since  then’.)  His  eldest  child  was  born  there. 
‘The  rest  of  (her)  family  robbed  her  of  this  land.’ 

The  inability  to  use  family  land,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  living 
or  working  elsewhere,  may  lead  to  its  occupation  by  another  member 
of  the  family. 

“His  mother  inherited  land  from  her  mother.  During 
her  lifetime  the  mother  lived  there.  On  her  death  she 
left  it  for  her  children.  She  had  two  families.  By  the 
first  she  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter  is  dead. 
The  son  lives  in  another  parish.  The  only  other  child,  by 
the  second  union  lives  elsewhere.  His  mother’s  sister’s 
son  lives  on  the  land,  pays  the  taxes  and  is  responsible 
for  it.” 

An  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  results  in  non¬ 
use  or  insufficient  use  of  land  is  given  in  the  following  account  by  a 
sugar  worker  who  lives  in  a  barrack-room  with  his  wife  and  their 
nine  children,  whose  ages  range  from  2  to  22  years; — 

“In  addition  to  one  and-a-half  acres  given  to  him  by  his 
parents’  request  and  which  ‘is  solely  his’  he  is,  even  though 
he  is  the  youngest  child,  in  charge  of  ten  acres  of  family 
land  which  his  father  left  to  all  his  children.  All  this 
land  is  in  another  parish  and  though  it  is  his  ambition 
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to  go  back  there  and  work  on  it  he  has  to  have  the  money 
first,  (hence  his  seeking  employment  on,  the  Estate)  .  .  . 
Since  most  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  dead,  the  two 
sisters  who  are  left  take  care  of  the  ten  acres  on  which 
they  live  and  work  it  as  they  please.  They  pay  the  taxes 
both  on  his  piece  and  on  the  ten  acres.  It  is  no  worry 
to  him.  They  plant  and  eat,  there  are  lots  of  coconuts 
and  coffee  but  the  sisters  use  it  all.” 

Inability  or  unwillingness  to  use,  may  even  result,  as  we  saw,  in 
alienation  of  family  land,  with  the  consent  of  the  co-heirs,  but  even 
so  it  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  breach  of  family  faith  and  a 
“bad  thing.” 

Alienation  of  land — even  when  it  is  of  the  category  of  “bought” 
land,  of  which  the  owner  admittedly  has  the  right  of  free  disposal — 
is  always  resented  because  it  deprives  the  children  of  their  heritage. 

“His  parents  are  both  dead.  They  had  fourteen  children 
of  (whom)  seven  are  alive.  His  mother  had  a  place  of 

her  own  in .  She  sold  this  place — one  acre — to 

spite  her  children.  He  does  not  know  why  she  wanted 
to  spite  them.  When  she  got  old  they  had  to  rent  a  room 
for  her  to  live  in.  She  died  in  the  Poor  House.  His  father 
also  had  four-and-a-half  acres  of  land  which  he  sold  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  The  children  inherited  nothing.  When 
he  saw  that  he  had  nothing  left,  that  his  parents  had 
sold  their  places,  he  left  home.” 

In  any  case  land  has  such  high  social,  as  distinct  from  economic, 
value  that  only  in  dire  necessity  would  it  be  sold. 

(vi) 

We  have  already  given  evidence  to  show  that  not  only  land  but 
houses  may  be  inherited  by  all  the  children.  In  some  cases  the  par¬ 
ents’  house  passed  to  one  child,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
erected  their  own  homes  on  the  land. 

“House  and  land  were  inherited  from  their  father  by  all 
his  children.  One  daughter  built  her  house  on  it  and 

so  did  a  son.  Another  (daughter)  who  lives  at . 

is  entitled  to  build  here  if  she  wants  to.  The  house  in 
which  he  lives  is  a  two-apartment  wooden  structure  (the 
old  home).” 

While  a  life-interest  in  family  land  is  one  of  the  most  evident 
bonds  in  the  family  pattern,  there  are  obvious  sources  of  conflict 
in  the  crowding  together  of  numbers  of  adults  and  their  children  on 
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Diagram  B.  Genealogies  of  the  Dixons  and  Browns,  Sugartown. 
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a  small  piece  of  land.  Paradoxically,  the  element  of  conflict  or  dis¬ 
cord  between  members  of  the  inheriting  group,  may  be  at  least  as 
strong  a  factor,  in  perpetuating  the  system,  and  keeping  the  group 
together,  as  complete  trust  and  amity.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mem¬ 
bers  can  afford  to  live  where  it  suits  them  and  rely  on  the  recognition 
by  the  land-using  group,  of  their  “claim”  and  “right”.  Where  there 
is  any  question  of  infringement  or  an  intention  to  exploit  the  non- 
j  exercise  of  these  claims  or  rights,  then  joint  residence  becomes 
necessary. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a  case.  Incidentally  it  is 
also  an  illustration — though  admittedly  an  extreme  one — of  the  effect 
which  this  joint  inheritance  of  family  land  and  houses  by  all  the 
children  may  have  on  the  type  of  household.  It  occurs  in  Sugartown. 

As  it  is  a  complicated  family  organization,  comprising  two  house¬ 
hold  records  the  diagram  may  help  to  clarify  the  story  of  the  in¬ 
heritance. 

Our  informants  were  Nesta  and  Winston  in  Household  1  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Celeste  in  Household  2.  Although  we  had 
many  interviews  with  all  the  interested  parties,  saw  them  continually 
.  in  our  rounds  of  the  village,  and  went  over  the  ground  (both  literally 
and  figuratively)  many  times,  the  statements  remain  contradictory. 
Even  as  to  the  total  area  of  land  there  was  disagreement  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  unlikely  that  more  than  three  or  four  acres  were  involved. 

Both  Winston  and  Nesta  said  that  this  land  had  originally  been 
bought  by  their  father  and  “a  brother  of  his”,  George  Brown.  The 
genealogy  as  supplied  by  Cyril  and  Celeste,  shows  that  they  were 

I  actually  half-brothers,  James  the  elder,  being  an  outside  child  of 
Jane’s.  Celeste  added  that  Jane  had  been  a  co-purchaser  with  her 
sons.  We  are  left  to  decide  whether  to  discount  Celeste’s  statement 
because  of  her  age  (at  77  she  spent  most  of  her  days  dozing  in  the 
sun  on  the  doorway  of  her  room)  or  credit  it,  on  the  ground  that,  like 
I  many  of  our  oldest  informants,  her  memory  of  the  past  was  clear 
and  vivid.  The  point  is  important,  as  if  James  and  George  were  the 
'  sole  “ancestors”  a  division  of  the  land  between  their  descendants 
each  individual  having  his  “share”  would  be  in  accord  with  the  cus- 
i  tomary  practice,  and,  except  by  their  grace.  Celeste  would  have  no 
share  in  the  inheritance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jane  had  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  purchase,  then  Celeste  would  have  a  claim  on  the 
inheritance. 

James  Dixon  died  when  Winston  was  eight  years  old,  his  wife 
having  predeceased  him.  He  left,  according  to  Winston,  an  apiary 
■  from  which  he  had  been  making  nine  barrels  of  honey  annually,  and 
owned  horses  and  donkeys.  Winston  was  left  in  his  uncle’s  care 
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and  they  all  continued  to  live  on  the  family  land.  But  according 
to  Winston  his  uncle  treated  him  badly.  Although  he  was  sent  to 
school  till  he  was  thirteen  he  was  frequently  beaten,  and  worst  of  all, 
his  uncle  “made  away”  with  the  apiary  including  the  machines  for 
extracting  the  honey,  and  all  the  stock  his  father  had  left  so  that 
“when  he  came  of  age  there  was  nothing  left.”  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  discord. 

At  the  time  of  our  stay  in  the  village,  Nesta,  Winston,  Princess 
and  their  children  (or  some  of  them)  lived  in  the  house  built  by 
James  while  Cyril  and  his  wife  and  family  lived  in  the  three  apart 
ment  house  built  by  George.  Celeste  had  her  own  room  in  this  house, 
but  had  at  one  time  had  “her  own  house  on  the  premises”  .  .  .  i.e. 
on  the  family  site.  During  our  nine-month  stay  in  the  village,  Cyril 
completed  fencing  off  the  site  on  which  his  house  stood  from  the  rest 
of  the  family  property,  but  could  not  be  drawn  into  any  explanation. 
He  would  never  discuss  his  cousins  in  Household  1. 

The  ownership  of  the  “rest  of  the  land”  (said  by  Princess  to  be 
two-and-a-half  acres)  was  not  at  any  time  referred  to  by  Cyril  but, 
according  to  Nesta,  it  is  divided  between  herself,  her  sister  and  their 
brother.  Again,  according  to  her,  they  three  alone  “are  bound  up  in 
this”  .  .  .  i.  e.  the  inheritance  was  between  them  equally  and  does 
not  concern  Cyril  or  any  descendant  of  George. 

Winston,  on  the  contrary,  claims  that  “all  this  land”  is  really 
his  “as  the  only  son  of  his  father”  (his  only  brother  being  dead)  and 
that  his  sisters  live  there  “rent  free”  .  .  .  the  implication  being  that 
this  is  by  his  good  will.  In  regard  to  his  cousin’s  share,  Winston 
considers  that  all  Cyril  haSj  a  right  to  is  the  house  site  which  James 
gave  to  George  during  his  life  time.  This  again  conflicts  with  the 
statement  that  George  and  James  together  bought  the  land  which 
would  give  Cyril  every  right  to  inheriting  his  father’s  portion. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  the  brother  and  sisters  in  House¬ 
hold  1  who  solely  use  this  “remainder”.  Princess  told  us  that  her 
share  was  one  square  and  that  she  leases  it  at  7/6  per  quarter.  Win¬ 
ston  rents  out  five  house  sites,  of  one  square  each,  at  9/-  per  quarter 
and  it  is  indicative  of  his  ignoring  of  kinship  claims  that  one  of  the 
tenants  from  whom  he  exacts  rent  is  his  cousin — “the  son  of  another 
brother  of  his  father”. 

Apart  from  exemplifying  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  facts  in 
regard  to  tenure,  this  record  is  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  which 
an  interest  in  family  land  has  on  keeping  the  family  together,  as 
much  where  the  conflict  is  overt  or  suppressed  as  when  there  is 
solidarity.  It  is  also  an  example  of  the  effect  of  family  land  on  the 
fype  of  household. 
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The  family  inheritance  includes  a  home,  and  the  fear  of  the 
sisters  that,  if  they  do  not  occupy  and  use  the  home,  their  brother 
may  attempt  and  even  succeed  in  establishing  individual  ownership, 
has  its  result  in  their  separation  from  the  several  fathers  of  their 
children.  For  both  sisters  are  at  present  consorting  with  men  (G  and 
0  in  the  diagram)  whom  they  cannot  bring  into  the  home  because 
it  is  already  full  to  capacity.  Yet  they  cannot  go  and  live  with  them 
because  they  are  fully  aware  of  their  brother’s  intention  to  oust  them, 
especially  now  that  he  has  taken  a  concubine,  has  one  child  and 
“another  on  the  way”. 

Princess’s  eldest  son  “would  live  with  her  if  he  could  but  the 
home  is  not  convenient”  so  he  rents  a  room  in  the  village.  But  al¬ 
though  he  works  at  the  factory: 

“She  is  still  responsible  for;  him.  She  cooks  his  food  for 
him  and  he  gives  her  something.  It  is  not  a  definite 
amount  but  last  Saturday  he  gave  her  12/-.” 

She  has  been  out  of  work  for  three  months, 

“but  she  has  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  is  friendly.  He 
helps  her  with  the  children  though  they  are  not  his.  He 
is  a  carpenter,  although  he  is  not  trained.  In  crop  he 
gets  work  at  the  Dump.  The  Dump  is  the  deep  place  in 
the  factory  where  they  dump  the  cane  for  feeding  the 
machine.  It  is  deep,  deep  .  .  .  when  they  dig  it  out  they 
find  it  is  floored  with  boards.  His  house  is  small,  so 
small  that  they  cannot  live  there.  She  prepares  his  food 
and  sends  it  to  him  and  he  comes  to  visit  her  but  does 
not  sleep  at  the  home.  He  gives  her  15/-  a  week  .  .  .  she 
hasn’t  got  a  garden  but  around  the  house  she  reaps  from 
the  plantains,  the  bananas  and  the  coconuts,  when  there 
are  any.  Also  she  has  her  share  of  one  square  of  the 
family  land  at  Springfield.” 

Nesta  is  also  still  in  company  with  the  father  of  her  two  youngest 
children.  He  lives  in  Springfield. 

“While  the  interview  was  going  on  his  young  daughter 
(by  another  woman)  came  and  stood  at  the  kitchen  door, 
waiting  for  her  father’s  dinner  while  Nesta  fried  the  fish.” 

It  was  very  noticeable  in  Nesta’s  account  that  although  she 
knew  the  whereabouts  of  all  her  children  and  chatted  about  them  at 
length,  visits  them  and  is  visited  by  them,  she  volunteered  nothing 
about  the  formidable  number  of  their  fathers.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  these  unions  were  matrilocal  and,  in  this  particular,  follow  the 
practice  where  the  woman  has  an  interest  in  family  land. 
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Where  a  woman  has  such  an  interest,  but  does  not  own  a  house, 
the  house  may  be  built  by  her  concubine,  so  that  there  is  the  further 
complication  that  the  man  owns  the  home  but  that  it  is  erected  on 
the  woman’s  family  land. 

The  genealogy  on  page  102  shows  that  besides  her  children  by 
George,  Cyril’s  mother  had  children  by  two  other  men  who  are  not 
said  to  have  any  part  in  the  land  left  by  George.  This  ties  in  with 
the  statement  by  the  Patriarch  of  Mocca,  already  quoted,  that  in¬ 
heritance  follows  “the  name’’,  i.e.  goes  in  the  paternal  line.  This 
underlies  much  of  the  conflict  between  Winston  and  his  sisters. 
Nesta’s  children  bear  no  less  than  six  family  names  and  all  that  Nesta 
would  be  able  to  transmit  to  any  of  them  would  be  her  own  individual 
share  if  she  could  establish  to  everyone’s  satisfaction  that  her  father 
had  in  fact  made  any  such  bequest,  verbally  or  by  will.  The  respect 
paid  to  a  verbal  bequest  during  a  lifetime,  or  to  a  will,  may  override 
normal  accepted  procedure. 

Although  a  wife  or  concubine  has  no  “right”  in  her  spouse’s 
family  land  and  this  must  pass  to  his  children,  she  is  regarded  as 
having  the  right  to  live  in  the  family  home  or  on  the  land  during  her 
life  time.  Any  children  whom  she  might  bear  to  other  men  would 
not,  however,  have  any  claims  on  the  family  land.  According  to  our 
Patriarch  of  Mocca,  “men  who  cohabited  with  women  of  the  family” 
had  the  privilege  of  living  rent-free  on  the  land. 

And  here  we  are  involved  in  a  complication  of  the  system  of 
joint  inheritance  when  the  sharing  up  is  not  done  by  the  siblings 
by  agreement  after  their  parents’  death,  but  each  child  is  allotted 
its  own  portion  by  the  father  or  mother.  In  such  cases  a  daughter 
who  had  inherited  her  own  “share”  may  bequeath  such  land  to  her 
children.  The  blood  line  is  then  counted  through  her,  and  the  fact 
that  these  children  may  be  by  a  number  of  different  fathers  does  not 
affect  their  right  to  the  inheritance. 

(vii) 

We  come  now  to  two  confusing  aspects  of  this  subject.  In  the 
first  place  not  all  inherited  land  is  described  as  family  land.  His¬ 
torically  speaking  the  term  applies  properly  to  land  inherited  from 
forbears  who  were  given  it  at  or  before  Emancipation.  It  is  this  cate¬ 
gory  of  land,  represented  in  the  Old  Settlements  of  Mocca  and  Sugar- 
town  and  in  those  abutting  on  Orange  Grove  proper,  which  is  regarded 
as  inalienable,  as  “belonging  to  the  family”  “to  reap  generations.” 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  all  the  children  “of  the  name”  or  “of 
the  family”  inherited  and  equally,  though  there  is  at  least  one  state¬ 
ment  that  even  in  regard  to  this  category  of  land  there  might  be 
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differentiation,  or  “sharing”.  If  the  intention  to  divide  the  holdings 
between  some  members  of  the  family  was  expressed  in  a  will  of  the 
original  owner,  its  provisions  would,  we  were  told,  be  accepted  by  the 
family.  There  is  a  possible  explanation  for  this  development.  The 
purpose  of  these  gifts  of  tracts  of  land  adjoining  the  Estates  was  to 
ensure  a  labour  supply  for  the  estates.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  where  a  block  of  land  was  granted  by  the  Estate  proprietors, 
the  gift  was  made  to  the  male  head  of  the  family.  The  statement 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Mocca  which  we  have  already  quoted  at  length 
asserts  the  principle  of  legitimacy  in  the  male  line:  “If  my  son  has 
a  son  by  the  name  he  will  stay  on  the  land.  If  the  name  passes,  the 
land  will  stay  no-man’s  land.”  If  this  were  followed  in  all  cases, 
daughters  might  inherit  with  sons,  but  their  offspring  would  be 
debarred  in  the  next  generation.  This  is  not  however  the  case,  as 
has  already  been  established  by  cases  cited.  The  fact  could  be  still 
further  documented  if  necessary,  that  where  a  daughter  inherits  she 
can  and  does  bequeath  the  land  to  her  descendants,  though  probably 
only  when  either  there  has  been  the  process  of  division  and  she  has 
her  own  share,  or  when  there  is  no  effective  claim  exercised  by  male 
heirs  either  siblings  or  in  a  lower  generation. 

The  second  complication  concerns  the  creation  of  “family  land”, 
in  more  recenL  times,  out  of  “bought  land”. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  accepted  that  when  a  man  (or  woman) 
purchases  land  (a)  alienation  is  permissible,  or  within  the  rights 
of  the  owner,  although  it  is  always  resented  as  cutting  across  the 
natural  expectation  of  all  the  children  to  inherit;  and  (b)  nomination 
of  one  or  more  members  of  the  family,  siblings  or  own  children,  is 
permissible. 

In  Orange  Grove,  where  the  bulk  of  the  land  owned  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  been  purchased  within  half  a  century,  either  by  our  inform¬ 
ants  or  by  their  father,  the  term  family  land  in  the  sense  in  which  't 
is  used  here,  occurs  only  rarely  in  our  records.  Prior  to  this,  there 
had  been  old  settlements  running  up  into  the  mountains  within 
which  the  valley  of  Orange  Grove  proper  lies,  and  some  of  our  farmers 
had  inherited  land  from  these  ancestors.  One  such  farmer,  who, 
incidentally,  was  one  of  our  largest  landowners,  told  us  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  bought  land,  he  had  inherited  three  acres  from  his  matern¬ 
al  grandmother,  Victoria.  According  to  him,  he  had  “passed  it  on  to 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  whom  he  described  as  his  sister.”  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
however,  told  a  different  story.  According  to  her,  the  farmer  was 
her  cousin,  not  her  brother,  and  she,  he  and  another  of  Victoria’s 
grandsons  had  all  been  raised  by  their  grandmother.  But  the  two 
grandsons 

“grew  up  and  went  their  ways  while  she  remained  at 
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home  with  the  old  lady.  She  nursed  the  old  lady  till  her 
death  to  find  that  she  had  willed  the  land  to  her.” 

In  this  community  there  appeared  to  be  two  processes  at  work. 
One  is  that  family  land,  where  inherited  by  the  well-to-do  middle 
class  farmers,  tends  to  become  individually  owned.  (5)  But  there  is 
a  second  process  at  work,  arising  out  of  the  expectation  both  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  children  that  land  will  be  left  to  the  children, 
which  can  only  lead  to  one  of  two  things:  fragmentation  or  joint 
inheritance  by  the  family,  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  concept  of 
family  land  in  this  progressive  community. 

The  process  of  fragmentation  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ac¬ 
count  from  Orange  Grove.  Our  informant  in  this  case  we  will  call 
Sam  Willis.  His  father,  John  Willis,  had  ten  children,  nine  by  his 
wife  and  an  illegitimate  son. 

d 

WILLIS 


d  M 

JOHN  WILLIS  I 
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SAM  WiaiS  <0)  JANE  MARY  ANN  (0)  FRED  ELLA 
ONFORMANT) 

Diagram  C.  Genealogy  of  Willis  family.  Orange  Grove. 

John  Willis  inherited  five  acres  of  land  from  his  father  and  he  also 
purchased  eight  acres;  two  acres  he  bought  in  the  name  of  his  son 
Fred,  and  two  for  one  of  his  daughters,  Ann.  At  the  same  time  he 
also  bought  eight  acres  from  his  brothers  and  sisters,  which  they 
had  received  as  an  inheritance  from  their  father.  During  his  lifetime 
John  sold  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  Ella’s  husband. 

“The  reason  for  this  was  that  Ella’s  husband  came  from 
another  district  and  her  father  did  not  want  his  daughter 
to  go  away.  She  was  the  only  child  of  his  who  had  not  yet 
gone  out  on  her  own.  He  and  his  wife  were  failing  in 
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their  strength  and  they  needed  someone  to  be  near  them, 
to  help  them  with  their  cultivation  and  the  housekeep¬ 
ing.” 

He  also  sold  an  acre  to  Fred  and  an  acre  to  Mary’s  husband. 

When  the  old  man  died  his  will  was  read  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  disposed  of  his  remaining  property  as  follows: — 

“To  Ella  one  acre  adjoining  the  threequarter  acre  already 
sold  to  her  husband.  To  Sam  two  acres  (which  he  later 
sold  to  Fred) .  To  Fred  two  acres.  To  Jim  one-and-a-half 
acres.  Jim  was  a  bastard  and  when  he  died  Sam  allowed 
Fred  to  take  one  acre  of  this.  To  Suq  one  acre,  to  Mary 
one-and-a-half  acres,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  each  to 
Jane,  Ann  and  Ella,  half  an  acre  to  his  illegitimate  son 
and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  (the  remaining  portion)  to 
Fred — the  heir  at  law.” 

This  description  of  Fred  as  heir  at  law  is  interesting  as  according 
to  our  records  he  is  younger  than  Sam.  Accuracy  in  regard  to  age 
is  not  however  a  strong  point  with  oui^  informants. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  land  disposed  of  during  his  lifetime  was 
land  he  had  bought.  The  family  land  was  distributed  in  the  will. 

The  practice  of  giving  land  to  a  son  or  daughter  during  one’s 
own  lifetime  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Grange  Grove.  One  of  the 
most  respected  and  progressive  farmers  expressed  his  views  on  this 
subject  to  me  very  forcibly: — 

“You  know  there  is  a  custom  in  Jamaica  to  keep  your 
children  [dependent  on  you]  so  that  they  have  no 
strength  to  give  you  when  you  are  old.  I  give  them  from 
now.  I  gave  land  to  my  daughter  (who  lives  in  the 
home)  and  she  cultivates  it  herself  alone.  She  makes 
up  the  land  and  plants  without  assistance.” 

He  has  also  given  her  four  coconut  trees  and  four 
breadfruit  trees.  He  values  these  trees  at  £5  each  so  he 
has  given  her  £40.  This  he  has  told  her  is  her  dowry. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  previous  record  is  that  Jim,  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  son,  received  his  portion  out  of  the  inherited  land,  but  at 
his  death  it  reverted  to  the  legitimate  brothers.  He  was  not  given 
anything  in  hifi  father’s  lifetime,  nor  any  of  the  land  his  father  had 
purchased. 

The  complication  of  this  distinction  between  some  inherited 
land  which  is  not  “family  land’!  and  the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
concept  is  brought  out  in  records  which  link  a  number  of  households 
and  families  in  Sugartown  and  Mocca. 
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Diagram  D.  Genealogy  of  “Miss  Vi”,  Sugartown. 

Our  informant,  (Miss  Vi  in  the  diagram)  was  the  only  child  of 
her  parents  living  in  concubinage.  Both  her  father  and  mother 
married  and  had  legitimate  children,  only  four  of  whom  survive; 
her  mother’s  son,  John  who  lives  in  one  of  the  South  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  a  daughter,  Ellen,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  Kingston; 
and,  on  her  father’s  side,  by  his  wife,  Laura  who  lives  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  an  adjoining  village,  and  David  who  is  married  and  lives 
with  his  wife  and  her  sister  on  their  family  land  in  Mocca. 

Miss  Vi  herself  lives  on  an  acre  of  land  in  Sugartown.  According 
to  her  this  land  was  bought  by  her  maternal  grandfather  and  left 
by  him,  at  his  death,  to  his  concubine  (Anna)  who,  in  turn,  left  it 
to  Miss  Vi  and  her  children,  Ellen  and  John,  by  her  marriage. 

Miss  Vi  was  emphatic  that  “this  is  NOT  family  land.  It’s  only 
me  and  my  sister,  Ellen,  who  rule  here.  If  my  eyes  were  shut  (i.e. 
if  I  were  to  die)  today  there  is  only  one  person  can  take  charge  here. 
That  is  my  sister,  Ellen.  She  was  here  last  week.  She  is  married 
and  has  children.  Or  my  brother,  John,  in  America,  if  he  should 
come  back.’’ 

Miss  Vi’s  insistence  that  “this  is  not  family  land”  and  concerns 
no  one  but  their  three  selves,  is  almost  academic  since  they  are  the 
only  three  survivors  in  the  mother’s  line.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only 
“family”  since  Miss  Vi’s  father’s  children  by  his  wife  bear  neither 
“the  name”  nor  do  they  inherit  “the  blood”  of  the  original  donors 
of  the  land.  She  was  working  in  Portland  when  her  mother  died  and 
immediately  came  home  and  “took  charge  of  the  place”. 

The  family  home  in  this  case  is  a  two-room  wattle-and-thatch 
hut  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  a  tumble-down  kitchen  5’  by  8’  in 
which  our  interview  took  place.  Miss  Vi  derives  income  from  renting 
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the  other  room  in  her  house,  and  from  the  lease  of  a  house  site, 
at  16/-  per  annum  to  “Mr.  X”,  for  which  she  really  thinks  she  ought 
to  have  got  20/-.  She  rents  two  rooms  in  another  hut  in  the  yard 
to  four  men  at  6/-  a  month  per  room.  Her  half-sister  Ellen  visits  the 
home  from  time  to  time — “she  was  here  just  last  week” — but  Miss 
Vi  did  not  say  whether  she  collected  any  portion  of  the  rents  as  her 
share.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  her  and  “Mr.  X”. 

(viii) 

We  may  conclude  therefore  that,  unrecognized  though  it  may 
(  be  in  legal  practice,  there  is  a  traditional  system  of  tenure  which  dis 
I  tinguishes  three  categories  of  land  (family  land,  inherited  land  and 
'  bought  land)  and  governs  the  process  of  their  transmission  and  in¬ 
heritance. 

It  will  be  useful  at  this  stage  to  summarize  our  findings  and 
proceed  to  see  what  effect  the  system  has  (a)  on  the  organization 
of  the  family,  both  in  its  primary  sense  as  a  household  unit,  and  its 
wider  extensions  as  a  group  of  kindred,  and  (b)  on  the  use  of  land. 

First  let  us  deal  with  the  distinction  between  family  land  and 
the  other  two  categories. 

The  term  family  land  is  applicable  to  all  land  inherited  from 
the  ancestors.  In  its  historical  sense  it  takes  its  origin  from  the 
pre-  or  post-Emancipation  grants  of  land  to  freed  slaves,  grants  made 
by  the  donors  probably  to  individuals  but  interpreted  by  the  recipient 
and  the  members  of  that  family  as  including  all  the  family  in  per¬ 
petuity. 

The  principle  governing  “ownership”  and  transmission  of  family 
land  is  explicitly  stated.  It  belongs  to  all  the  family  and  it  is  held  in 
trust  by  one  member  for  the  family;  is  inalienable  and  is  transmitted 
to  “all  the  family”.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  question  of  the 
precise  meaning  here  of  the  term  family,  complicated  as  it  is  by  the 
high  incidence  of  multiple  imions  and  step-relationships. 

Bought  land,  a  generic  term  in  common  use  applied  to  land  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  man  or  woman,  is  not  in  theory  subject  to  any  restriction 
on  alienation  or  transmission.  This  freedom  tends  however  to  be¬ 
come  qualified  in  practice  as  a  result  of  two  things;  one  is  the  high 
place  of  land  in  the  scale  of  social  values;  the  other  the  deep-rooted 
sentiment  (on  the  part,  let  it  be  said  of  both  parents  and  children) 
in  the  “right”  of  all  the  children  to  inherit.  In  practice,  therefore, 
bought  land  is  as  often  left  to  “all  the  children”  as  to  a  selected 
member  and  when  this  happens  the  land  may  be  said  to  acquire  the 
character  in  the  next  generation  of  family  land  and  be  subject  to  the 
appropriate  restrictions.  (6) 
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We  had  thus,  in  recording  the  distinction  explicitly  made  by 
some  of  our  informants,  to  recognise  a  third  category  of  land, 
viz.,  “inherited  land  which  was  not  family  land,”  where  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  tenure  and  inheritance  is  complicated 
by  its  traditional  character.  Thus  there  are  cases  where  a  man  or 
woman  inheriting  bought  land  leaves  it  to  all  his  or  her  children  and 
others  where  a  selection  is  made. 

We  have  seen  however,  that  even  where  the  principle  of  joint 
inheritance  is  applicable,  in  practice  only  one  or  some  of  the  heirs 
might  in  fact  inherit.  This  was  generally  the  result  of  conditions 
which  make  effective  occupation  or  use  by  some  members  impossible 
or  unattractive,  and  does  not  invalidate  the  principle.  It  was  un¬ 
equivocally  asserted  that  members  who  did  not  exercise  their  right  to 
live  on  land  did  not  thereby  lose  their  right  to  do  so  at  a  later  period. 
Non-residential  heirs  might  draw  on  the  land  by  reaping  the  fruit 
of  permanent  crops  on  the  holdings  (such  as  breadfruit  or  coconut) 
or  by  renting  rooms  or  house  sites  upon  it.  And  always  their  right 
to  return  and  live  on  it  was  acknowledged.  These  privileges  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  their  recognized  heirs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  problem  of  defining  “legitimate  heirs”. 

Is  descent  bilateral  or  unilateral;  what  precisely  is  meant  by  “all  the 
family”  inheriting — a  particularly  confusing  aspect  of  the  problem  in 
view  of  the  numbers  of  step-brothers  and  sisters  in  any  one  home? 

We  can  get  rid  of  one  complicating  element  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  and  assert  with  confidence  that  the  question  of  legitimacj 
(whether  legal  or  social,  that  is  between  children  of  married  parents 
or  parents  living  in  concubinage)  does  not  affect  the  inheritance  j 
Secondly,  there  is  no  sex  discrimination:  daughters  are  equally  eli¬ 
gible  with  sons  to  inherit.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  hint  of  primogeniture. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  resolve  the  statements  we  have  in  regard  to 
the  tracing  of  descent  either  “by  the  name”  (i.e.  through  the  father) 
or  “through  the  blood”  (i.e.  through  the  mother) .  Here  theory  is  apt 
to  be  obscure  at  times. 

In  practice  it  would  appear  that  where  a  woman  inherits  family 
or  bought  land  (or  is  co-purchaser  in  the  latter)  the  inheritance  \ 
passes  to  children  “of  her  blood”.  Thereafter,  in  the  case  of  her  sons,  r 
succession  is  “by  the  name”,  regardless  of  the  status  of  his  spouse 
or  spouses  and  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  his  children. 

In  Mocca,  where  we  had  the  advantage  of  drawing  on  the  aged 
descendants  of  the  original  ancestors,  the  pattern  was  predominantly 
unilateral  and  patriarchal  at  that.  Descent  and  inheritance  are  f 
traced  “through  the  name”  and  since  children  take  the  name  of  the  [ 
father  even  when  illegitimate,  this  excludes  children  of  daughters  | 
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from  the  line  of  succession.  In  practice,  even  in  Mocca,  this  breaks 
down  when  the  inheritance  passes  through,  a  woman. 

In  Sugartown  where  on  the  face  of  it  most  of  the  occupiers  and 
trustees  of  family  land  seem  to  be  women,  it  is  the  blood  that  counts 
and  not  the  name.  Thus  a  woman’s  heirs  may  be  of  two  or  more 
different  names  (i.e.  fathers).  What  I  have  not  found,  however,  is 
any  assertion  that  children  having  neither  the  blood  nor  the  name 
of  the  ancestor  to  whom  the  land  belonged,  have  any  presumptive 
right  to  inherit,  even  when  brought  up  in  the  home.  And  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  are  or  may  be  illegitimate. 

In  other  words  where  land  is  inherited  from  the  father  it  passes 
to  sons  and  daughters  of  the  name,  i.e.  any  of  his  children  by  any 
woman;  but  children  of  any  of  his  spouses  by  another  man,  even 
though  they  may  live  in  the  home,  would  not  be  regarded  as  eligible 
for  the  inheritance.  In  the  same  way  if  the  land  is  transmitted  by 
the  mother,  her  children,  whatever  their  paternity,  would  be  of  the 
family  but  outside  children  of  her  husband  and  concubine  would  not 
be.  In  this  sense  therefore  outside  (7)  children  in  a  home  may  be  un¬ 
der  a  disability.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no  question  of  legitimate 
children  have  a  prior  claim  over  illegitimate  children.  Such  a  pro¬ 
scription  on  the  contrary,  conflicts  with  the  traditional  system  and 
in  cases  where  it  has  been  enforced  in  the  courts  creates  a  deep  sense 
of  injustice  and  indignation. 

In  fact  were  any  such  principle  generally  enforced  it  is  obvious 
that  a  large  portion  of  small-holders  in  possession  of  inherited  land 
might  be  discovered  to  have  no  title  to  their  land  which  could  be 
upheld  in  a  court  of  law  except  such  as  they  were  able  to  establish 
under  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  (8) 

We  pass  thus  to  the  need  for  a  definition  of  the  term  “family”  so 
often  used  in  statements  quoted  in  this  paper  to  refer  to  the  heirs 
to  family  land.  This  term  is  obviously  not  extended  indefinitely  to 
all  members  of  the  name  or  the  blood.  Apart  from  what  we  may  call 
fortuitous  limitation,  that  is,  where  members  for  one  reason  or  another 
refrain  voluntarily,  or  by  force  of  circumstances  are  prevented,  from 
exercising  rights,  there  is  also  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  size  of 
the  inheritance  and  the  physical  possibility  of  its  containing  all  the 
potential  heirs.  From  the  examples  which  we  have  quoted  it  is  clear 
that  the  inheriting  unit  is  the  offspring  in  line  of  descent,  whether 
through  the  mother  or  the  father,  of  the  progenitor  from  whom  the 
land  is  inherited.  Thus  for  the  purpose  of  inheritance  of  land,  the 
term  family  excludes  “outside”  children  of  the  spouse  of  the  parent 
through  whom  the  inheritance  passes.  Where  brothers  jointly  own 
land,  and  the  children  of  both  siblings  inherit,  the  process  of  in¬ 
dividual  division  is  unusually  accelerated. 
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Finally  we  have  shown  that  the  theory  of  joint  inheritance  by 
all  the  family,  specific  in  land,  inherited  from  the  ancestors  who  are 
buried  on  the  land,  tends  to  become  attached  to  all  land  acquired,  and 
that  once  there  has  been  joint  inheritance  by  all  the  family,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inalienability  is  also  involved. 

The  traditional  concepts  when  applied  to  this  category  of  in¬ 
herited  land  become,  however,  attenuated:  and  the  practice  (per 
mitted  in  the  case  of  bought  land)  of  sharing  the  inheritance  between 
the  children  is  more  common. 


(ix) 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  evidence  that  the  position  in  regard 
to  Land  Tenure  is  not  a  static  one  and  that  there  are  continual  pres¬ 
sures  both  from  within  and  without,  operating,  on  the  one  hand  to 
reinforce  the  traditional  beliefs  and  practices  and  on  the  other  to 
modify  or  undermine  them. 

The  system  of  family  land  and  joint  inheritance  by  all  the  child¬ 
ren  may  be  regarded  from  the  functional  point  of  view  as  a  conser¬ 
vative  force,  directed  to  ensure  that  the  inheritance  is  kept  intact 
and  contributing  also  to  family  cohesion  and  solidarity.  Joint  occu¬ 
pation  and  use  not  only  keeps  the  kinship  group  together  but  links 
the  individual  members  of  the  family  in  a  series  of  repetitive 
activities  which  of  necessity  call  for  co-operation  and  mutual  adjust¬ 
ments.  Agreement  must  be  reached  in  regard  to  living  accommo¬ 
dation;  sharing  of  the  economic  trees  planted  by  the  ancestors; 
amicable  sharing  of  the  area  which  can  be  planted  in  food  crops  for 
the  separate  households;  the  sharing  of  kitchen  and  toilet  or  provi¬ 
sion  of  these  facilities  (as  is  more  usual)  by  each  household.  The 
children  of  the  families  play  together  in  the  yard,  while  their  mothers 
perform  their  daily  individual  and  separate  household  tasks  within 
sight  and  sound  of  each  other.  There  is  the  continual  “borrowing” 
and  “sharing”  that  is  so  much  part  of  the  pattern  of  Jamaican  life 
and  the  ideas  of  hospitality. 

Contact  is  also  maintained  with  absent  members  of  the  family, 
involved  in  joint  ownership  of  the  land,  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  When  the  crops  are  reaped  baskets  of  foodstuffs  are  sent 
from  the  home  cultivation  to  these  relatives  working  in  Kingston 
or  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  return  those  who  can  reciprocate 
with  small  sums  of  money  or  gifts  of  clothing. 

The  possession  of  an  interest  in  family  land  or  a  family  house 
produces  a  sense  of  security  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  econo¬ 
mic  security,  which  at  best  is  slight.  The  word  home,  as  a  place 
one  can  go  back  to,  may  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  a  family  hold- 
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ing.  One  might  not  inappropriately  paraphrase  the  dictum  about 
marriage,  (that  “One  does  not  marry  and  live  in  a  rented  house”)  and 
say  “One  does  not  go  home  to  a  rented  house”.  The  nostalgia  in  the 
tone  of  the  sugar  worker  who  longed  to  “go  home”  to  his  mother’s 
land  in  a  distant  parish  but  could  not  until  he  had  made  good  and 
could  return  with  money  in  his  pocket  is  also  reflected  in  this  account 
of  a  woman  then  living  in  a  rented  room  and  working  in  the  cane- 
fields,  whose  longing  is  for  the  time  when  she  can  go  back  with  her 
sons  to  her  parents’  land  and  make  her  home  there; — 

“When  she  goes  back  her  sons  will  go  with  her.  They 
are  all  in  sympathy  with  her.  In  their  father’s  yard  they 
regard  themselves  as  being  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  At 
present  she  goes  and  comes  and  when  she  is  coming  she 
brings  with  her  bags  of  food.  When  coconuts  are  reaped 
she  gets  her  share  of  the  net  after  taxes  have  been  paid. 
Her  brother  and  sister  look  after  the  land.  When  (she 
and  her  sons)  go  away  to  look  after  the  land  they  will 
cultivate  it  and  build  houses  in  which  to  live.  She  already 
has  a  zinc  house  on  her  mother’s  land  but  (the  sons)  will 
have  to  build  thatch  houses.  She  and  her  sons  will  come 
down  to  Sugartown  to  work  in  the  Crop  and  when  the 
Crop  is  over  they  will  go  back  to  their  land.” 

With  the  increasing  scarcity  and  irregularity  of  employment  and 
the  corresponding  insecurity  of  the  wage  earner  and  with  the  pressure 
of  population  on  the  land  which  the  small  man  can  buy  or  rent,  a 
few  squares  of  family  land  in  which  one  has  an  interest  come  to  have 
great  importance  and  the  internal  forces  are  all  against  any  division 
of  family  holdings  or  enforced  consolidation.  The  few  pounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  compensation  is  no  recompense  for  the  satisfaction  a  man 
gets  from  the  knowledge  that  there  is  somewhere  he  can  go  when  the 
worst  happens  and  be  permitted  “to  build  his  house  and  live  there.” 

At  the  same  time  there  is  an  equally  active  pressure  from  within 
directed  against  joint  inheritance  and  towards  individual  ownership, 
illustrated  by  the  process,  where  family  land  is  concerned,  of  the  heirs 
being  given  their  individual  shares  either  in  a  will  or  by  joint  agree¬ 
ment  among  themselves.  The  traditional  practice  of  joint  inherit¬ 
ance  runs  coimter  to  the  very  strong  ambition  of  the  peasant  to  own 
his  own  land  and  house.  This  emphasis  on  ownership  colours  the 
whole  attitude  to  land  use  under  tenancy  systems.  The  strength — 
one  might  almost  say  the  passion — which  attaches  to  the  concept  ot 
ownership  is  undoubtedly  in  part  due  to  the  conditions  under  which 
rented  land  is  available;  that  is,  for  limited  periods,  with  proscriptions 
against  the  erection  of  a  permanent  home  and  without  compensation 
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for  improvement.  In  part  this  explains  the  antipathy  to  leasehold. 
But  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  mere  remedy  of  the  defects  in 
the  system  (necessary  as  this  is)  would  satisfy  the  peasant  for  whom 
land  has  not  only  a  real  but  an  almost  mystic  significance.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  this  desire  to  own  his  land,  the  Jamaican  peasant  is 
no  different  from  peasants  in  Britain,  or  Europe,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  There  are,  however,  intensifying  elements  in  the 
Jamaican  situation.  First,  as  we  suggested  in  the  historical  analysis 
we  give  elsewhere,  land  during  slavery  acquired  a  social  and  status 
value,  and,  after  slavery,  became  in  a  sense  both  the  symbol  and  the 
reality  of  freedom.  Secondly,  the  religious  association  of  land  is 
strong:  the  spot  on  which  the  ancestors  are  buried  is  sacred  and  land 
containing  their  graves  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  into  alien 
hands.  Thirdly,  in  the  economy  of  the  island,  ownership  of  land  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  real  and  permanent  source  of  security  and  of 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  normal  expectations  which  operate  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  as  prospective  parents  and  between  them  and 
their  children.  And  this  has  no  connection,  be  it  stated,  with  the 
income  which  the  land  can  provide.  There  is  a  deeply  ingrained 
suspicion  that  jobs,  however  well  paid,  are  insecurely  held.  This 
feeling  of  insecurity  grows  with  the  increasing  pressure  of  population 
on  available  jobs;  with  the  inability  of  education  and  practical  train¬ 
ing  to  keep  pace  with  this  increase  of  population;  and  with  the  steep 
climb  in  the  rates  both  of  unemployment  and  of  unemployability. 

We  see  that  from  within  there  come  therefore  pressure  both  to 
conserve  the  traditional  system  of  joint  inheritance  and  inalienability 
and,  at  the  same  time,  movements  towards  division  into  shares  and 
individual  ownership. 

The  external  forces  are  all  against  conservation  of  the  traditional 
system.  First,  it  is  unrecognized  by  the  law  of  the  country  and.  I  am 
told,  unknown  in  all  its  complex  implications  to  most  practising 
lawyers  and  solicitors. 

From  another  angle,  the  system  is  discreditable  as  a  perpetual 
source  of  dispute.  We  have  referred  to  the  stabilizing  and  cohesive 
effects  of  the  system  on  the  family,  but  we  have  equally  shown  that 
the  congregation  of  families  on  family  land  and  in  family  houses  with 
communal  ownership  is  also  a  frequent  source  of  contention  and  dis¬ 
agreement,  although,  from  our  point  of  view,  even  these  disagreements 
were  a  factor  in  keeping  the  group  together.  There  is  thus,  where 
the  desire  is  to  effect  amicable  agreement  (and  the  monetary  value 
of  the  inheritance  is  rarely  sufficient  to  make  litigation  worth  while 
to  anyone),  a  great  temptation  to  do  this  by  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot  and  forcing  a  division  or  sale.  (9) 
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Secondly,  the  legal  recognition  oHegitimacy  as  a  principle  govern- 
ing_inheritance,  which  has  no  counterpart  or  reality  in  customary 
ideology  or  behaviour,  and  the  legal  concept  of  an  individual  heir- 
at-law,  defined  in  terms  of  age  and  sex,  all  militate  against  the  social 
stability  of  the  traditional  system  in  a  society  where  the  several  suh 
cultures  are  continually  encroaching  and  reacting  on  one  another 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  impracticability  of  the  system  in  the  modern 
social  evolution  of  Jamaica.  From  the  aspect  of  land  use  it  is  in¬ 
evitably  wasteful  and  incompetent.  A  good  deal  of  family  land  is 
under-used,  occupied  by  the  old  people  who  are  physically  unable  to 
develop  it.  Other  multiple-owned  holdings  are  completely  unpro¬ 
ductive  save  for  the  food  trees  planted  by  the  ancestors.  When  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  town  or  an  industrial  centre  (such  as  Sugartown)  they 
fully  justify  their  existence  as  house  sites.  But  in  rural  or  depressed 
areas  where  they  are  expected  to  carry  a  large  kinship  group  having 
no  other  means  of  subsistence,  they  may,  and  do,  keep  the  family 
together,  but  for  no  profitable  purpose.  Misuse  of  land  in  the  form 
of  exhaustion  or  neglect,  under-use  because  of  lack  of  capital,  or 
multiple  ownership  restricting  development,  are  all  practical  results 
which  have  to  be  weighed  against  the  strong  sentiment  and  the  high 
values  attached  to  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have,  as  illustrated  in  Orange  Grove,  the 
opposite  practice  of  division  of  land  among  the  children — not  to  men¬ 
tion  sales  at  lower  than  economic  prices  to  landless  kin.  Although  the 
Settlement  in  its  present  form  is  only  some  three  or  four  decades  old, 
our  records  show  that  few  of  the  original  holdings  are  intact.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  families  and  the  strength  of  family  sentiment 
this  process  of  fragmentation  gives  rise  to  some  anxiety  for  the  future 
of  what  is,  at  the  moment,  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  progressive 
and  well-integrated  farming  communities  in  Jamaica. 
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4.  The  Wills  Act  of  Jamaica  is  based  on  the  English  Act. 

5.  The  process  is  undoubtedly  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  (a)  there  is  at  present 
no  pressure  on  the  land  and  (b)  the  old  land  as  compared  with  that  purchased 
some  30  odd  years  ago  is  on  the  hill  slopes,  much  eroded  and  exhausted  and 
hence  of  low  agricultural  value  compared  to  the  holdings  acquired  35  years  ago. 

6.  When  there  is  joint  purchase  by  two  brothers  this  may  involve  two  sets  of 
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siblings:  it  may  also  (where  one  brother  is  childless)  make  the  other  brother 
the  heir. 

7.  I  have  used  the  term  "outside”  throughout  my  paper  to  describe  children  of  a 
man  or  woman  living  together  (whether  in  marriage  or  concubinage)  born  to 
them  in  previous  unions,  i.e.  “outside”  the  current  imion.  These  are  not 
necessarily  illegitimate  children  since  the  current  union  may  be  based  on 
concubinage  and  the  previous  unions  legal  marriages.  The  question  of  legitimacy 
does  not  in  itself,  in  customary  theory  and  practice,  affect  the  inheritance  since 
illegitimate  children  take  the  name  of  the  father  and  therefore  are  "of 
the  nsune”. 

8.  The  Intestates’  Estates  and  Property  Charges  Law,  Cap  372  of  the  Laws  of 
Jamaica,  (Law  35  of  1936)  provides  in  Section  11  of  Part  11  as  follows: — 

Sub-section  (1)  when  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  dies  intestate  and 
has  no  legitimate  issue  the  illegitimate  child  or  his  issue  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  any  interest  in  that  property  to  which  he  or  they  would  have  been 
entitled  if  he  had  been  legitimate. 

Sub-section  (2)  entitles  thq  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  dying  intestate  to 
the  interest  to  which  the  sole  surviving  parent  of  a  legitimate  child  would 
be  entitled. 

9.  I  am  informed  that  The  Partition  Law  (Cap.  360  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Jamaica) 
gives  the  Court  power  to  direct  a  sale  instead  of  a  division  of  the  land. 
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